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Atte “TripleX’ and be safe 
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BERMUDA is 
an open book 


co Loty own owns 


We know the secrets of every little sandy cove ; we know just the 





hotel you would choose yourself; we know the best places to eat 
and the most exciting things to see and do; in fact we know sun- 
kissed Bermuda inside out. 

Last year we had a brilliantly successful season there ; 

and this year we plan an even better one. And, re- 
member, when you travel with Poly Tours — alone 
or on one of our direct escorted tours from London 
on Dec. 6th and Jan. 26th—you travel without 


a care. There are also escorted departures via New 


} 
York Oct. 22nd, Nov. roth, Feb. 8th, March 3rd 
and April 6th. Prices are less than you’d expect. 
Send for the Programme — it’s FREE 
Printed in full colour, it is packed full of valuable 
information. Send for it to-day, before you forget, to:— 


POLY TOURS, 311MRegent Street, London, W.1 
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In BERMUDA the pink and white sand is washed by the Gulf Stream. 

In BERMUDA time is a tranquil flow of dream-like days and glittering 
nights. In BERMUDA you can sail or ride, fish or play golf, and the idling 
is the best in the world. The average temperature in BERMUDA in January 
is 63. In BERMUDA modern hotels offer supreme comfort, and there are 
no restrictions on the amount of sterling you may take with you. The 
return fare is £148 by air in winter, and hotel charges are from £2 

a day. The fare by ship is from £124 return. 


isk any Travel Agent for particulars, or write to: 
THE BERMUDA GOVERNMENT INFORMATION OFFICE, 
WINDSOR HOUSE, 83, KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 


Telephone : HOL, 0487 








Said Sir Egbert de Bunk, with a grin, | \ 
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Which is all a chap wants j 
Who can fasten his pants 


With a GKN Black Cheese head 
Drawbar Cotter Pin.” 


‘* | wear scaffolding next to the skin, 


pete 


If tnis is not typical of the jobs undertaken by G.K.N. it is at least 
typical of the importance of those jobs. Faced with a quite different problem, 
you might find it difficult to decide which fastening device is exactly right 


for your purpose. Don’t let it worry you... 


If IT'S A MATTER OF HOW TO FASTEN 


rq 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD. ADVISORY BUREAU: Heath St., Birmingham 18. BOLT & 


ONE THING TO ANOTHER, GET IN TOUCH WITH 


NUT DIVISION: Atlas Works, Darlaston, South Staffs. LONDON OFPICE: 66 Cannon St., London, E.C.4 
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CONGRATULATIONS FOR A VETERAN PARLIAMENTARIAN ON HIS MAIDEN SPEECH: M. HERRIOT, RISING FROM THE 
TRIBUNE AND CHATTING WITH MR. CHURCHILL AFTER THE COUNCIL OF EUROPE’S FIRST DAY OF DEBATE. 


The Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe—whose inaugural meeting 
is illustrated and described overleaf—on its second day (August |!) was marked by 
lively discussion in which Mr. Churchill's maiden speech was prominent. Our 
scene shows the close of the morning's session, when M. Herriot had just resigned 
his temporary position as chairman. To the left of Mr. Churchill can be seen 


Mr. Herbert Morrison and Dr. Dalton in close discussion, with Miss Herbison 
behind Mr. Morrison. Behind her, standing, is Mr. de Valera and, farther behind, 
the row of Foreign Ministers, including (|. to r.) Mr. Lange (standing) (Norway), 
M. Bech (Luxembourg), Mr. McBride (Eire), Count Sforza (Italy). M. Sadak (Turkey), 
M. Tsaldaris (Greece), M. Schuman (France), and Mr. Bevin (U.K.). 


Drawn at StRaspournc sy our Srectat Artist, Bayan pe Gringau. 
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“A MATTER OF LIFE AND DEATH FOR EUROPE”~M. HERRIOT MAKING THE SPEECH WHICH OPENED THE 


At the left of the tribune and slightly in front of it is the micro- 
phoned rostrum from which the representatives make their formal speeches. In 
front of the tribune is the horseshoe of seats for the representatives, who sat in 
alphabetical order of their names—Mr. Churchill being in the block of seats on 
M. Herriot's left and occupying the second seat from the gangway in the second row 


On the morning of Wednesday, August 10, took place at Strasbourg an event of 
cardinal historic importance, when a new means of European co-operation was born 
and the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe—consisting of 101 
members, representing the Parliaments of twelve countries—-met for the first time 
in the Great Hall of Strasbourg University. Our drawing shows the scene during 
ihe inaugural speech of M. Herriot, who presided pending the election of the 
Council's first President. The drawing was made from the colonnaded and 
tapestry-hung gallery—to which a number of the public were admitted—and looks 
over the main body towards the tribune, where M. Herriot can be seen standing 


during his speech. 


from the front. The circular table in the centre of the horseshoe is occupied by 
officials. Immediately in the foreground of the picture are seats for the public ; 
while the L-shaped block on the right was occupied by Pressmen, the right-hand 
block being reserved for the Ministers and the staffs of the Ministries. The 


DRAWN DURING THE HISTORIC OCCASION BY 
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FIRST CONSULTATIVE ASSEMBLY OF THE COUNCIL OF BUROPE: A CRUCIAL EVENT IN WORLD HISTORY. 


Foreign Ministers were at the far end of this latter block, near the tribune, 
Mr. Bevin occupying the end corner seat of the front row. Floodlights were trained 
on speakers using the tribune and the rostrum. In his opening address, 
M. Herriot paid a warm tribute to Mr. Churchill, from whose “ mind sprang the 
movement which has brought us together,"” and to whom he offered “‘ our common 
homage to one to whom every free man owes so deep a debt." He referred to the 
great necessity for Europe, now living in a state of provisional well-being due to 
Marshall Aid, to put her house in order. To get over so many difficulties and 
to relieve them, he said, there must be a political body, political determination 


OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 


and political action. ‘‘ This is the reason and meaning of your gathering.” As 
the new President was not elected on the first day, M. Herriot also presided on 
the morning of the second day. M. Spaak, who had been Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary of Belgium until the previous evening, was now available for 
election and was unanimously chosen as the Assembly's first President. There was 
a list of six candidates for the four vice-Presidencies, and after voting, the four 
elected were M. de Menthon (France), Senator Jacini (Italy), Mr. Kraft (Denmark) 
and Lord Layton (U.K.). The two who failed were Mr. Whiteley (U.K.) and 
Mr. de Valera (Eire). Another drawing of the Assembly appears on our frontispiece. 









LL afternoon and evening we worked in the corn 
field, stooking the crop which was to feed our 

little stock, and so, indirectly, man, during the coming 
year. The machines for cutting and binding had 
arrived late, and several days of a week of sunshine 
had been lost waiting for them ; the air was translucent 
and the distant horizon of cliffs and sea so beautiful that 
the thought of rain was never far away. We therefore 
worked urgently, following close in the sweeping tracks 
of the binder, moving slowly in from the wide, weary 
circumference towards the narrowing heart of shimmer- 
ing corn. None of us, save the men on the machines, 
were very experienced in the art—indeed, in our 
clumsy hands, there was little art, I fear, in it—but, 
knowing what was dependent on it, we worked with a 
will and with that steady, unceasing compulsion 
which al) work with 
living nature seems 
to necessitate; the 
goal in our minds 
was not the hour at 
which labour ceased, 
but the completion 
of the work, the last 
stook stacked, the 
field clear and 
garnered, Even the 
beauty of the scene 
was incidental ; only 
occasionally did we 
raise our eyes from 
that high, slanting 
field, sparkling and 
rustling in sun and 
wind, to take in the 
wonderful panorama 
below: the old grey 
house, with its 
William and Mary 
red brick chimneys 
rising out of the 
trees, the green clay 
pastures stretching 
to the margin of the 
sea, and the tawny 
downs, the jagged 
cliffs of shale, lime- 
stone and chalk 
stretching in fantas- 
tic panorama from 
Broad Bench to Ring- 
stead, the blue of 
Weymouth Bay and 
Portland lying like a 
distant giant floating 
on the bosom of the 
Channel, the high, 
white clouds driving 
like solitary galleons 
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COUNCIL OF EUROPE AT STRASBOURG: 
THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE ASSEMBLY, M. SPAAK, M. HERRIOT, WHO INAUGURATED THE ASSEMBLY, 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


ceased and the sun shone again. A man who farms 
in England, even on the humblest scale, must have 
constant anxiety, but he has also constant compensa- 
tions. For mixed farming—for making the very utmost 
of which the kindly earth and the temperate skies are 
capable—there never was a land like England. 
Seventy years ago a great disaster befell English 
farming—one from which it has never recovered 
Before that time we were the greatest farmers the 
world has ever seen, and farming the finest land. 
Until then, the landscape, the product of generations 
of unbroken, cumulative husbandry, was perpetually 
being enriched. It was ditched, hoed and hedged to 
an extent elsewhere unknown. Stacks over 4o ft. high 
finished with meticulous care and roofed with straw, 
huge barns built to outlast the centuries, outhouses, 





THE MEMBERS OF THE ORIGINAL COMMITTEE OF MINISTERS, 





good crops on marginal lands otherwise too light to bear 
them : on the Wiltshire downs Cobbett counted 4000 
hurdled on a single acre 

The golden creed of ‘‘ Hoof and Horn,” use and 
return, was the firm, and it then seemed, unalterable 
base of the country’s agricultural wealth. The 
meadows that fed the suckling ewes and lambs in 
spring yielded hay by midsummer ; and, when the corn 
was cut, the stubble kept the pigs. A Yorkshire 


squarson—for even the priests were farmers—recorded | 


as the crown of a holiday tour the spectacle of 120 
shorthorn cattle tethered and fed where they stood in 
open sheds on successive crops of vetch, mown grass, 
clover and tares from fields manured by the straw they 
soiled. The yields of such rotational agriculture, judged 
by the standards of other lands, were amazing. The 
Isle of Wight, with 
its fine wheat crops, 
pastures stocked 
with Alderneys, and 
downs bearing vast 
flocks of sheep, grew 
seven times more 
than its inhabitants 
consumed. At Milton, 
in the Vale of Pewsey, 
where 3500 acres 
annually produced 
3000 quarters of 
wheat and 6000 of 
barley, and the wool 
of 7000 sheep, Cobbett 
reckoned that every 
labourer raised 
enough food to 
support from 50 to 
100 persons. In 1813, 
a Norfolk farm of 220 
acres was maintain- 
ing 1400 ewes, 600 
lambs and 71 cows, 
yielding 83 tons an 
acre of mangolds and 
from 9 to 16 combs 
an acre of wheat. 
This wonderful 
performance was 
achieved by organic 
farming without the 
least injury to the 
capital of the soil. Its 
object was not to 
secure the maximum 
money profit from 
sales against,.costs in 
the minimum time 
the purpose of 
modern economy— 


AND THE MAYOR OF STRASBOURG. but to secure over 


out of the west. No Our group of the representatives of the twelve nations who then formed the Committee of Ministers of the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe the years the highest 


more beautiful set- 
ting for the husband 
man's business can 
have ever existed on 
this beautiful earth, and as the shadows lengthened and 
the rooks began to wheel home, its loveliness and peace 
far surpassed the human power of description. Our 
throats and lips were parched, our feet battered by 
the iron, uneven ground, our bodies pierced with 
innumerable little spear-points of oats and barley, 
but, as the corn vanished and the stooks rose, in sun 
light, twilight and, last of all, in moonlight, a feeling 
of aching triumph and satisfaction overcame even 
weariness. We had been all-day participants in a 
battle and it was nearly over. The enemy, next year's 
want, on our little piece of the front—all that we could 
see and experience—was in full retreat. A victory 
had been won. 

But battles with Nature are never done. Next 
day the wind rose and the rain, and swept with gale 
force out of the bay, and many the stooks we had 
so laboriously raised were laid low. I was forced to 
spend two afternoons away from my work relaying 
what I had helped to lay, while the wind cunningly 
shifted from the west—against which quarter I had 
been buttressing—to east, and then back again to 
the south and west. Yet what Nature takes with one 
hand she gives with another, and the very wind which 
tore down, dried what it demolished when the rain 


Hr. Rasmussen (Denmark ; almost hidden, in light suit), Mr. Sadak (Turkey), with, behind him, Mr. 
(Belgium), Count Sforza (Italy ; with white beard), M. Herriot (President, French National Assembly), and, behind him, Hr. Unden (Sweden ; almost hidden), crease from soil 
Mr vin (Great Britain), M. Frey (Mayor of Strasbourg ; partly hidden), M. Bech (Luxembourg), M. Schuman (France), and M. Tsaldaris (Greece). The news , 7 

that a new Belgian Government was in process of forming. received on August 10, left plant and beast. The 


was taken on August 10, in the grounds of the European Club. The names (from left to right) are: Hr. Lai : 
acBride (Eire ; only the top of his head visible), M. Spaak possible natural in- 


windmills and water-mills which were miracles 
of fine workmanship, sturdy gates and fences made 
by men who were masters of their work and loved 
and understood what they did were the common- 
places of the English scene. The thrifty and loving 
use of Nature's resources and the spirit of creative and 
methodical enterprise were universal. 

Yet every shire, almost every parish, differed in 
its farming methods, being cultivated in the way which 
soil, geological feature, climate and immemorial 
experience had proved best. These magnificent 
farmers turned everything to advantage. Every dis- 
trict had its particular abundance, the bleak lands as 
well as the fine. From sandy Norfolk came the 
enormous turkeys—* the grand Norfolkian holocaust ”’ 
that at Christmas smoked round Elia’s nostrils from 
a thousand firesides. The stony fields round Bridport 
were blue with hemp and flax. Salisbury Plain and 
the Dorset uplands were cropped and fertilised by 
immense flocks of sheep: “ it is the extensive downs 
in its vicinage,’’ explained a Weymouth guide-book of 
the time of Waterloo, “ which produces the sweetest 
herbage and gives a peculiarly fine flavour to the 
mutton.” And all over England the folded sheep, 
fed from the turnip-root, made it possible to grow 


(Norway), Dr. Stikker (Netherlands), 


. Spaak free to accept the Presidency of the Assembly. 


test was the total 
long-term productive capacity of the land and the 
fertility of its vegetation and stock rather than the 
ephemeral saleability of particular crops in relation 
to wage-costs : output per acre instead of the inevitably 
lower output per wage-earner of an urban-minded 
accountancy. The farming was, therefore, multi-, 
never mono-cultural, and much of the all-pervading 
plenty arose from its by-products, like the snow-white 
ducks of the Vale of Aylesbury. ‘“ Whenever cows 
are kept so must pigs,” wrote a country gentleman, 
“or the profit of buttermilk and whey will be lost.” 
The beautiful thatched roofs of farms, cottages and 
barns were made from the combed straw left over by 
the threshers. When timber was cut, it was usual 
to erect a temporary shed around it, so that every 
piece could be calculated and worked for the exact 
purpose for which it was suited, without leaving a 
splinter to waste on the ground. 

It is this detailed and meticulous use of Nature's 
bounty—farming and creating down to the minutest 
blade of grass—that man, and most of all man in this 
island, has got to recapture if he is to survive, Our 
scientific knowledge and resultant tools have made 
us careless. Before we can advance farther we must 
retrace our steps and let Nature be Our guide. 
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BIBLICAL TEXTS OF VAST 
IMPORT: HEBREW SCROLLS 
OF HOLY WRIT FOUND IN 
A CAVE NEAR JERICHO. 


he immense importance of the Hebrew scrolis containing 
early texts of Old Testament books and one hitherto 
unknown apocryphal book, discovered in 1947 by Bedouin 
in a cave near Jericho, cannot as yet be fully assessed, 
but, in the opinion of Professor E. K. Sukenik, Professor 
of Palestinian Archa@ology at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem, where some of the scrolls are being studied, 
they are the greatest discovery in the field of Hebrew 
texts as yet made. Some may prove to have been written 
only a century after the originals, something which Bible 
students could never have hoped for. The strange 
story of their discovery was told in The Times by Mr. 
G. Lankester Harding, who brought the final gleanings 
of the cave to London for treatment and study at the 
British Museum. Two goatherds came on the cave by 
accident, and the precious scrolls packed in jars of the 
early Hellenistic period, which can be dated to within 
fifteen years, were handled by inexpert fingers and 
offered to a Bethlehem antique dealer. Professor 
Sukenik heard of them and, at once convinced of their 
authenticity, mortgaged his house to make the purchase, 
for at first the librarians of the Hebrew University, Jeru- 
salem, were inclined to think them fakes, though later 
the University was instrumental in obtaining some. 
Four more or less complete scrolls are being studied by 
Dr. John C. Trever, of the American Schook of Oriental THE UNPROMISING CONDITION OF UNTREATED FRAGMENTS 
Research, which, with those in the possession of the PROFESSOR SUKENIK INSPECTING SMALL PIECES OF SCROLLS | 


[Continued helow. \ 
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PART OF THE SCROLL CONTAINING A HITHERTO UNKNOWN APOCRYPHAI 
BOOK, CALLED BY PROFESSOR SUKENIK © THE WAR OF THE CHILDREN OF } 
| LIGHT AGAINST THE CHILDREN OF DARKNESS.” (By Permission of the 
‘ebrew University.) 
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FINAL GLEANINGS OF THE CAVE, WHICH PROFESSOR H. J. PLENDERLEITH IS TREATING IN ¢ Qin rom THE LEGIBILITY OF THE HEBREW SCRIPT IN COMPLETELY STABLE CARBON } 
Mi 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM LABORATORY : THE LEAVES HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY SEPARATED. INK: PORTIONS OF THE FRAGMENTS BEING TREATED AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM 























PROFESSOR SUKENIK, DIRECTOR OF THE MUSEUM OF JEWISH ANTIQUITIES, JERUSALEM. SCALPEL, LIFTERS AND OTHER TOOLS USED: PROFESSOR H. J. PLENDERLEITH 


STUDYING FRAGMENTS OF THE SCROLLS AT THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY OF JERUSALEM: | ? SHOWING THE GLASS VESSELS IN WHICH THE FRAGMENTS ARE SOFTENED, AND THE 





Conmtemued. } 
1 


Syriac Archbishop and Professor Sukenik, bring the tally up to eleven, but as yet to grow very sticky when the parchment is softened, but in order to defeat the 


opposing forces of brittleness and stickiness he tried the experiment of placing the 


it is not known how many different MSS. are represented. Several Old Testament 
books are included, and their study may well reveal much, but years must elapse 
before the findings of the scholars can be collated and published. Dr. Plenderleith, 
deputy keeper, British Museum Research Laboratory, working on small fragments taken from 
the floor of the cave after removal of the jars, has found that the pitch-like sub- 
stance which has formed as the result of the decomposition of the parchment tends 


softened fragments in a refrigerator, with good results The carbon ink in which the 
beautiful Hebrew script is written is completely stable. Its legibility is illustrated by 
our photograph of part of the apocryphal book “ The War of the Children of Light Against 
the Children of Darkness,”’ reproduced from ‘ The Hidden Scrolls,’ a recently published 
work on the find by Professor E. K. Sukenik 
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PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE, 


PERSONALITIES AND OCCASIONS 
AND EVENTS OF NOTE. 


OF THE WEEK. 


ARRESTED AND SHOT WITH MARSHAL HUSNI ZAIM: 
DR, MOHSEN BERAZI, THE PRIME MINISTER OF SYRIA, \ 


suwnvnnnrunan 


TO SUCCEED GENERAL BRADLEY AS U.S. ARMY CHIEF 
OF STAFF: GENERAL JOSEPH L, COLLINS. 
It was announced on August 12 
that President Truman had 
nominated General Joseph Law- 
ton Collins to be Chief of Staff 
of the United States Army in 
succession to General Omar 
Bradley, who has been ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. General 
Collins is fifty-three, and has 
been Vice-Chief of the Army 
Staff since September, 1947. 


One of the victims of the new 
military coup d’éat in Syria on 
August 14 was Dr. Mohsen 
Berazi, the Prime Minister. He 
was executed at the Mezza 
fortress, near Damascus. He 
is reported to have begged 
his captors for release and 
offered them large sums of 
money. Our photograph shows 


ARRESTED AND SHOT DURING A MILITARY COUP D’ETraT: 
MARSHAL HUSNI ZAIM, PRESIDENT OF SYRIA. 

Early on the morning of August 14, Marshal Husni Zaim, fifty-two- 

year-old President of Syria, was arrested by a group of army officers 

and brought before a military tribunal, tried and shot. He seized 

power on March 30 this year after a bloodless coup d’éat. During the 


136 days during which he had been in power he showed great political ac- Dr. Berazi voting in the 
Presidential election on June 25. 


tivity, and may have become unpopular because of his drastic purges. 


ir 


CAPTAIN ALLEN F. E. LUCAS. 
Awarded the D.S.O. for gallantry 
in Malaya. On April 14, while 
accompanying a lice recon- 
naissance party at Kerdau, he was 
ambushed by bandits. Although 
wounded, he took command, and 
Burma in 1944-45, and during his fighting a lone battle, prevented 
last years of service was Chief of “an unpleasant incident from 
Intelligence, Rhine Army. ’ | becoming a serious reverse.” } 


MAJ.-GEN. J. S. LETHBRIDGE. 
Appointed Commandant of the Civil 
Defence Staff College, Sunningdale 
Park. He is fifty-one, and was 
commissioned in the Royal En- 
ineers in 1915. He was Chief of 
taff to the Fourteenth Army in 








COLONEL SAMI HINNAWI (CENTRE), WHO DIRECTED THE ARREST 
(RADIO PICTURE) 


rHE LEADER OF THE NEW MILITARY COUP D’'ATAT IN SYRIA: 
AND SUBSEQUENT EXECUTION OF THE SYRIAN PRESIDENT AND PRIME MINISTER. 





M, EYSKENS. 

Formed a new Belgian Coalition 
Government on August 10, fifty- 
one days after M. Spaak’s 
Socialist and Christian Social 
Government resigned. M. Eyskens, 
a Christian Social, heads a 
Cabinet of seventeen members 
nine from the Christian Social 

Party and eight Liberals. 


The Syrian coup d’éat on August 14 was led 
by Colonel Sami Hinnawi, who directed the 
arrest and subsequent execution of Marshal 
Husni Zaim, the Syrian President, and Dr. 
Mohsen Berazi, the Prime Minister. Colonel 
Hinnawi, who is fifty-one, aided Marshal 
Zaim to seize power on March 30, but was 
recently dismissed by the President. He 
was assisted by a number of high military 

(Continued opposite. 

















THE NEW PAKISTANI GOVERNOR OF THE WEST PUNJAB: SIRDAR ABDUR 


KAB NISHTAR TAKING THE 


OATH OF ALLEGIANCE AT GOVERNMENT 


HOUSE, LAHORE, ON AUGUST 2. 
Sirdar Abdur Rab Nishtar, the fifty-year-olg Pakistani Minister of Communications, 
has succeeded Sir Francis Mudie, who resigned on July 10, as Governor of West 
Punjab. He was a Moslem League member of India’s Interim Government. Our 


photograph shows the Honourable Justice Khurshid Zaman administering the 
Oath of Allegiance to the Governor at Government House, Lahore, on August 2. 


4 





AY THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL'S LODGE, 
SIMLA: THE GRANDSON OF THE LATE 
MAHATMA GANDHI. 

The cheerful small boy in our Ee raph is 
one of the grandchildren of the late Mahatma 
Gandhi, being the child of hig youngest 
son, who is editor of The HindwStan Times. 
Mr. Gandhi had four sons. 


Continued.| officers who had also helped 
Marshal Zaim, and had then been dismissed. 
A Note, signed by Colonel Hinnawi, as C.-in-C, 
of the A Forces, was delivered to the 
British ation in Damascus on A t 14; 
it stated that the army had undértaken the 
rescue of the country from the present 
anomalous situation which resulted from 
making play with laws, persons, public freedom 
and right in an unprecedented manner. 


Died on August 8; 
In private life 


MISS E. H. YOUNG.. 
sixty-nine. 
was Mrs. 


H. Daniell. She was a 


novelist of rare quality whose 
work never fell short of the high 
standard which she set herself. 


include “ William” 


(1925), “‘ Miss Mole” (1930) and 
“Chatterton Square” (1947). 








PERSONALITIES BEHIND THE EDINBURGH 





FESTIVAL: SIR ANDREW 


MURRAY, THE LORD PROVOST OF EDINBURGH (CENTRE), DISCUSSING THE 
FESTIVAL PROGRAMMES WITH MR. RUDOLF BING AND MR. JOHN REID. 


After the opening service of the Edinburgh 


International Festival of Music and 


Drama in St. Giles’ Cathedral to-morrow, August 21, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
Sir Andrew Murray, who is also chairman of the Festival Society, will head a proces- 
sion of the Burgomasters down the Royal! Mile to Holyroodhouse, where the greet! 

of the various European cities represented by the Burgomasters will be presented. 
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UNDER TEST: A NEW ALL-WEATHER “BATTLE DRESS” FOR THE BRITISH ARMY. 
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THE ARMY'S EXPERIMENTAL CLOTHING FOR WEAR IN THE FIELD : A SOLDIER DEMON. 
STRATING THE SHORT GREATCOAT WORN WITH THE COMBAT SUIT IN COLD WEATHER. 


The War Office recently announced that a new range of clothing for wear in the 
field is to be tested during the next six months in units in the United Kingdom, 
B.A.O.R., B.T.A. and in the Middle East. The decision to introduce in due course 
No. 1 Dress for peacetime ceremonial and walking out has provided an opportunity 
to develop a new range of clothing, designed primarily for battle and as a training 
and working dress. The present range of clothing for the field in temperate climates 
is reasonably satisfactory, but it suffers from two important shortcomings it gives 
poor protection against wind and cold, and particularly rain, and the protection it 


MADE OF WATER-REPELLENT GABERDINE : THE COMBAT SUIT, CONSISTING OF A SMOCK 
AND TROUSERS, DESIGNED PRIMARILY FOR BATTLE AND AS A TRAINING DRESS. 


does give is at the expense of freedom of movement. The main features of the 
experimental clothing are: A peaked cap similar in shape to a ski-ing cap and made 
of water-repellent material; a combat suit consisting of a smock and trousers made 
of water-repellent gaberdine ; a short greatcoat made of water-repellent material and having 
a warm lining which can be worn under or over the smock in cold weather; a ponch 
and all-leather high boots. The present battle-dress, smartened up by giving it a 
lapel collar and rearranging the pockets on the trousers, is to be retained for the 
many occasions, even in war, when a reasonably smart form of dress is required 
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—— term ‘“ worm’’ embraces a multitude of 
organisms, varying greatly in appearance and 
complexity of structure, which fall naturally into 
several major groups, or “ phyla,”’ of the animal 
kingdom. But those most likely to attract the 
notice of casual wanderers on the seashore are nearly 
all classed as Polychaeta, or marine bristle-worms 
An exception is the “ bootlace’’ or “ indiarubber”’ 





LOOKING LIKE AN ANIMATED PIECE OF ELASTIC BAND : THE “ BOOTLACE " OR “‘ INDIARUBBER ” 
WORM, LINBUS MARINUS, WHICH IS FOUND UNDER STONES IN POOLS LEFT BY THE RECEDING TIDE, 


worm (Lineus marinus). This curiosity is one of the 
Nemertines, or ribbon-worms, which have smooth, 
unsegmented bodies. It lurks under stones in pools 
left by the receding tide, ranges according to age from 
1 in, to 12 ins. or more in length, and looks like an 
animated piece of elastic band. The mouth is at the 
thicker, blunted extremity, the tail-end tapering to 
a point. As often as not, when found, the whole 
animal is twisted into a tangle so involved that its 
chance of straightening out again appears remote. 

By contrast, the body of a marine bristle-worm 
is made up of a series of segments, most of which 
carry paired lateral projections, or ‘‘ parapodia,”’ 
bearing tufts of bristles and serving primarily for 
locomotion, In some instances these “ side-feet ” 
have alsoa respiratory function ; but many Polychaets 
are equipped with elaborate gills, which may be 
plume-like top-knots on the head or thread-like out- 
growth from the sides of the body. At the head-end, 
too, there are frequently well-developed eyes and 
tentacles in which organs of touch are located. 

A familiar example is the fisherman's lob- or 
lug-worm (Arenicola marina), which burrows in the 
wet sand of flat beaches and throws up “ casts "’ when 
the tide ebbs—like those of the earthworms on our 
lawns. These are incidental to the creature's mode 
of feeding, for its nutriment consists of the organic 
detritus and minute living things found in the sand 
and mud which is passed through its body. The 
burrow is usually U-shaped, so that the intake by 
the large mouth at one end is balanced by its voiding 
at the other end. Place a lug- 
worm in a shallow dish of clear 
water and its tufts of: red, 
thread-like gills will be seen— 
twenty-six in all, one pair on 
each of the median segments of 
the body. 

Many marine worms are 
sedentary and live in tubes, which 
they build of sand-grains and tiny 
fragments of shell held together 
by a cement secreted jin the 
mouth, or of calcareous matter 
derived from the sea-water. The 
boring-worm (Polydorus ciliata) 
actually excavates tunnels in the 
solid rock. Like the lug-worm, 
Sabella pavonia—known popularly 
as the “ sea-peacock "'-—makes its 
burrows in the sand, but lines 
them with a casing of coarse grains 
very cunningly fitted together, and 

arries this masonry upward for 
me distance above the surface 
like a factory chimney! The 
splendour of these worms is not 





BRIGHTEST HUMMING-BIRD 


SOME SEASIDE WORMS. 


By HAROLD BASTIN. 


apparent until they are seen in an aquarium, with 
their beautifully coloured and iridescent feather-like 
gills fully expanded 

The very common Terebella conchilega may be 
said, without culpable exaggeration, to 
from sand.” 


“ weave ropes 
A grain is caught by a tentacle, put 
into the mouth for a 
moment for its coating of 
cement, then fitted into 
place at the end of the 
growing tube. The finished 
product is remarkably 
durable, and rather like 
the portable cases of 
certain caddis - worms, 
which, of course, are not 
worms, but the larval form 
of insects. Terebella’s 
tube, however, is 
usually fixed to some 
stationary object, 
such as a shell or a 
pebble, though not 
always so firmly as 
to prevent its being 
torn from its attach- 
ment and washed 
by the waves upon 
the shore. Other 
worms of this cate- 
gory are so far 
communal in their 
habits that their 
sand-tubes are often 
found cohering in 
masses, scores 
or even hundreds twisted together. 

Among the worms that build with limestone, 
Serpula contortuplicata is not likely to be over- 
looked, since its convoluted tubes, about 3 ins. 
long and standing up from the surface of the 
shell or stone to which they are fixed, are among 
the commonest objects of the seashore. Those 
of Pomatoceros triqueter, a handsome, allied 
species, adhere more closely to their substratum 
throughout their whole length, and have a ridge 
or keel along their upper surface which is continued 
as a projection or spine over the aperture. 
Species of Spirorbis—members of the Amphitrite 
family—make the tiny, flat, spirally - twisted 
“shells '’ which occur in such numbers attached 
to rocks and the coarser seaweeds, and are 
especially interesting because one thread of the 
gill-tuft on the head has been transformed into 
a stopper, or ‘ operculum,’’ which closes the 
mouth of the tube when its owner withdraws 
within it. 

Strangest of all these Polychaets is Aphrodite 
aculeata, the so-called “sea mouse.’’ Thick-set, 
about 4 ins. long, and not in the least worm- 
like, it resembles at first sight a bedraggled and 


half-drowned specimen of its namesake—minus irk 


the tail. But its back and sides are thickly 
clothed with coarse hairs and bristles, while 
tufts of the latter spring from its parapods ; and 
these, when freed from mud and seen through 
clear water in a strong light, radiate a metallic 





THICKLY CLOTHED WITH COARSE HAIRS AND BRISTLES, WHICH, SEEN THROUGH CLEAR WATER IN A STRONG 
LIGHT, RADIATE A METALLIC LUSTRE WHICH “ WOULD NOT SUFFER IN COMPARISON WITH THE PLUMAGE OF THE 
> THE SO-CALLED “ SEA MOUSE,” aPmaopire acuLeara. (Natural size, 3} ins.) 


” 


Photographs by Harold Bastin. 





KNOWN POPULARLY AS THE “ SEA-PEACOCK ": 
WHICH MAKES ITS BURROWS IN THE SAND AND LINES THEM WITH A 
CASING OF COARSE GRAINS FITTED CUNNINGLY TOGETHER. ITS 
FEATHER-LIKE GILLS ARE BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED. 




















lustre which (as has been well said) * would not 
suffer in comparison with the plumage of the brightest 
humming-bird.”” Aphrodite travels with a sort of 
slow-motion expedition in its natural element, the 
superficial layer of sand or mud, and has been credited, 
like the limpet, with something of a homing instinct, 
since it is said to return again and again to its base 
of operations after a week or so of peregrination. 
Whether it browses on seaweed, preys upon small 
animals, or simply “ eats what it can get” is not 
known with certainty. 

Some of these bristle-worms form strange com- 
panionships when circumstances permit. The female 
of the not unattractive rag-worm (Nereis fucata)— 
but not, apparently, the male—resides when it can 
in the remote recesses of a whelk-shell that has been 
appropriated by the common hermit-crab (Eupagurus 
bernhardus), and may be seen to creep partly out of 
this retreat and over its host’s head to share in the 
latter’s meal. Worms of at least two other genera 


SABELLA PAVONIA, 


(Natural 
size, 54 ins.) 


(Acholée and Ophiddromus) live 
in the grooves which radiate from 
the mouth to the arm-tips on 
the ventral side of the butthorn 
starfish (Astropecten irregularis), 
while yet another harbours 
habitually in the “ nest” made 
by the file-shell mollusc (Lima 
hians) of sand, small stones and 
such-like oddments held together 
by strands of its byssus, or 
mooring-rope. Lepidasthenia argus 
occurs in the burrows of and 
alongside the much larger Amphi- 
trite edwardsii, sometimes with 
the mouths of the two close 
together, suggesting that food 
may be shared; but this is not 
at all certain. Other similar 
cases of companionship have 
been recorded; but to what 
extent they are symbiotic or 
mutually beneficial, or whether 
only one of the partners is the 
gainer, are points still to be settled. 
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VULCAN'S FORGE RENDERED POWERLESS: 
DISMANTLING GERMAN WAR FACTORIES. 


GERMANY'’S FAMOUS ARMAMENT FACTORY AT ESSEN, THE KRUPP WORKS, AS IT IS TO-DAY: A 
GENERAL VIEW, SHOWING DAMAGE CAUSED BY ALLIED BOMBING (LEFT) ; AND (RIGHT) A 1000-TON 
PRESS BEING DISMANTLED FOR DISPATCH TO YUGOSLAVIA, 
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THE MOST-DISCUSSED QUESTION IN GERMANY TO-DAY, THE DISMANTLING OF FACTORIES WITH WAR POTENTIALITIES : 
A GENERAL VIEW OF THE KRUPP WORKS AT ESSEN, SHOWING BOMB-SHATTERED ROOFS AND AN EXPANSE OF RUBBLE. 


BUILT IN 1887 AS THE HOME OF THE FORMER ARMAMENT MILLIONAIRE FAMILY OF KRUPP: A GREAT MANSION 
IN THE HEAVY TEUTONIC TASTE, NOW USED AS ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES. 

Dismantling has been discussed with great heat in Germany, where the election of the Bundestag was - — ~dg 
fixed for August 14. Mr. R. H. C. Steed, writing in the Daily Telegraph, gave a description of what 
he termed “ Britain's thankless struggle against rust and resentment."" The agreement between Britain, 
the U.S., and France last April, took 158 plants off the dismantling list and made concessions, but 
stated that the revised programme must be completed. Now American opinion tends to further relief; 
and in Britain, Mr. Churchill advocates the end of dismantling, but Mr. Bevin appears inclined to hold to the 
programme. The Krupp factory, Essen, was developed by the “Cannon King" (Alfred Krupp, 1812-1887), 
from a tiny forge purchased by his father, into the works where, in 1918, 167,000 men made armaments. 
German workmen are now dismantling it. Each item is marked with a number and the initial of 


ELABORATELY CARVED AND PANELLED IN ACCORDANCE WITH NINETEENTH- 
GERMAN TASTE, BUT CONTAINING FINE FRENCH FURNITURE 
THE MAIN HALL OF THE KRUPP MANSION, 


CENTURY 


the country for which it is destined; and draughtsmen prepare 
plans for re-erection of the machines. Resentment smoulders, and 
is expressed by slogans scrawled on the factory walls. 
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NE voice at least could be heard above 
the noise of the aircraft. “ Like getting 
over to France? Yes, I really do. But, you 
know, my husband likes Bournemouth best. If 
we could feed as well at Bournemouth as we're 
going to—we hope—at La Baule, I expect 
we 'd be going there. It does make a change, 
of course, in other ways, but my husband thinks 
the French are—well, you know, a bit sort of 
odd. They fidget him. But they do know 
how to eat. Frankly, we're going over to eat a bit.” 
It struck me then that a fair proportion of the currency 
spent abroad would be spent at home if home provided 
better means of satisfying appetite. So the Dublin waiter, 
as the Saxon customer sits down, asks confidently : “ Ye 'd 
like a steak, wouldn't ye?"’ What was my own motive, 
for the third year running? It had been Aix-les-Bains, 
in Savoy, in 1947, and Arcachon on its basin on the 
edge of the Landes in 1948; now it was to be Burgundy 
and Morvan. Well, eating was not the main reason, though 
it was not disregarded. Partly it was resumption of old 
habits ; for I got.used to French holidays before the war 
Partly because it does make 
a change, as the lady whose 
husband preferred Bourne- 
mouth recognised. And I do 
not get fidgetted by the 
French as he did. 

I have seen several things 
improve in France, but there 
is one thing which does not— 
the prices. I cannot promise 
anyone a cheap holiday there, 
and I do not wonder that 
Switzerland, in summer as 
well as winter, has become the 
favourite holiday-ground of 
the British, since it gives better 
value for money. On the other 
hand, French food, above all 
in districts like Burgundy, 
which traditionally live well, 
is now very good indeed at 
the best hotels, and remark- 
ably good in some of the 
humbler, where an excellent 
meal with a carafe of wine can 
be obtained for about 6s. 
When, however, you seek the 
best, as I did for a couple of 
days, just to remind myself of 
what it was like, you pay very 
high prices, and your normal 
allowance of currency will not 
give you anything but a very 
short holiday. A seat in one 
of the famous Burgundian 
hotels on the road from Paris 
to Nice is worth paying for 
once or twice, because it 
provides a more interesting 
spectacle than many a theatre stall 
If French Communists were 
psychologists, they could extract 
more propaganda from the counten- 
ances of some of the men dashing up 
and down this road than from the 
jewels of their ladies. A small 
proportion only may have been 
definitely rogues, former rois du 
marché noir, but many others were 
flashy, vulgar, and yet at the same 
time amusing. 

I do not think that many of these 
passers-by spared half-an-hour for an 
old church of various periods and 
restorations, a bit battered, like many 
French country churches, but with 
some fine features. The scenes or 
designs on the chapiters, all different, 
recall something of the international 
character of mediwval Burgundy. 
After the Temptation and the Flight 
into Egypt, parables, sunflowers, 
acanthus and a strange piece of 
paganism in the owl of Athens, one 
comes on fighting cocks. Now the 
Burgundians were not cock-fighters, 
whereas the Flemings were, and still 
are, among the most enthusiastic in 
Europe. 
century that the link was firmly 
forged by the marriage of the great 
Burgundian Duke Philippe le Hardi 
to Marguerite, the heiress of Flanders. 
Immense wealth and prestige came to the dukedom from 
this alliance. Duke Jean-sans-Peur was the real King 
of France until his murder, Philippe le Bon was equally 
powerful. Yet Burgundy had to face at least three threats 
the jealousy of the French Crown, which might be dangerous 
under a strong French King ; the independent and turbulent 
character of the Flemish burghers; and the fact that no 
communication existed between the Duke's Burgundian and 
Flemish domains except through possibly hostile territory. 

At the height of the power of Philippe’s son, Charles 
le Téméraire, it seemed that the dukedom was consolidated. 
The French Crown was weaker than ever. In 1475 Charles 
entered Nancy in triumph. Now Lorraine was his stepping 
stone to Flanders, and his burghers in his “ good towns” 
of Flanders would have to watch their step. Yet appear 
ances were deceptive. A year later the rash Duke—for 
the adjective “ bold” generally accorded to him in English 
is inadequate—lay dead on the field of battle, and his 
dukedom had lost half its power. Louis XI. of France, 
that cautious and subtle schemer, who only a short time 
before had been a distressed refugee at the Burgundian 
court, was the man of the hour. By 1479 he was in Dijon, 


OR BRINGING IT In 


A WINDOW 
ANOTHER HOLIDAY IN FRANCE. 


It was in the thirteenth ces 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


and had made himself master of Burgundy. A page was 
turned, but for the ducal house there were others of un- 
paralleled splendour to come. Mary, heiress of Burgundy, 
married Maximilian. Their child made a great Spanish 
marriage. And the seed was the Emperor Charles V., in whose 
hands were gathered together one of the greatest dominions 
the world has ever seen : the Empire and the hereditary lands 
of the Habsburg house, Spain, Flanders, a great part of Italy, 
and that vast, indefinable world of “ the Americas.” 
Spain was to maintain a part of the Netherlands until 
the early eighteenth century, and they had come to Spain 
through the Burgundian marriage. The highest of Spanish 





“ NEXT I FOUND MYSELF IN A WELL-KNOWN BEAUTY SPOT OF MORVAN, ON THE SHORE OF THE LAC DES SETTONS, WHICH IT WAS HARD AT FIRST SIGHT 

TO BELIEVE WAS ARTIFICIAL, COVERING AS IT DOES SOME 900 ACRES AND LYING IN WHAT APPEARS A NATURAL BASIN, SURROUNDED BY WOODED HILLS a 

Captain Falls has been on holiday in France, and in the article on this page takes the reader with him on a visit to a part of 
Burgundy and the Morvan and recounts some of the history of this most interesting province of France. 


al 
tar. 


“IN THE VALLEYS THE WHITE NIVERNAIS BULLOCKS WERE DRAGGING CORN-CUTTERS, HARVESTING THE LAST OF THE WHEAT AND BARLEY, 
PATIENTLY--AND VERY SLOWLY-—THEY BENT TO THEIR YOKES, PACING DELIBERATELY BEHIND THE MAN WHO 


GUIDED THEM": A TYPICAL SCENE IN THE MORVAN, 
orders, perhaps the most famous order of chivalry in history, 
the Garter not excepted, that of the Golden Fleece, also 
passed to Spain from the ducal house. It is asserted with 
every appearance of truth that the Belgian taste for the great 
wines of Burgundy was created when Flanders and Bur- 
gundy obeyed a common lord. Even to-day the well-to-do 
Belgian lays down and drinks the finest burgundies, as his 
ancestors have for six centuries, perhaps twenty generations. 
Here and there, as in the case of the fighting-cocks by 
a Flemish sculptor, or a Burgundian sculptor following 
Flemish inspiration, one may still come upon tangible 
vestiges of the link which once bound together the two 
countries. It may be noted, too, that Spanish power lasted 
much longer in Franche Comté, originally part of Burgundy, 
than in Burgundy itself, and that in the seventeenth cen- 
tury Spanish troops from Italy were still staging in the 
county on their way to the Netherlands. Travelling in 
England, unless one returns to the Saxon Kingdoms, one 
does not constantly cross the boundaries of what were 
once, sometimes only a short time ago, independent or 
all-but-independent states, like Normandy, Brittany, 
Lorraine, Burgundy, Savoy and others. 
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When one’s friends hear that one is going 
to Burgundy, they smack their lips and envy 


ON THE WORLD : one the Richebourg and Meursault to be 


drunk. Such fortune will in fact come to but 
few, unless they have friends in the country. 
These great wines may be less expensive than 
in England, but they are still far beyond the 
resources of the travelling “ fifty-pounder.” 
And if you call for table wine in Burgundy, it 
is as likely as not that it will not even be a 
“small” vintage of the country, but will belong to some 
other altogether, the Loire or the Jura or Savoy. It may be 
pleasant for all that. The astonishing thing to the English 
traveller is that the area in which burgundy grapes are grown 
is so large and the proportion of ground covered by them is 
so small. The vines, in striking contrast to the masses of 
the Gironde, stand in little patches. Names famous all 
over the world are found to be applied to a vineyard of a 
few acres only. No‘wonder their products are expensive. 
No wonder a Chambertin fetches more in the wholesale 
market than a Chateau Latour at Bordeaux, though there 
are plenty of people, including even a few Britons, who 
put the great clarets above 
the great burgundies. 

Next I found myself in a 
well-known beauty spot of 
Morvan, on the shore of the 
Lac des Settons, which it was 
hard at first sight to believe 
was artificial, covering as it 
does some goo acres and lying 
in what appears a natural 
basin, surrounded by wooded 
hills. It was, in fact, created 
less than a century ago by the 
damming of the waters of the 
Cure. I found it sadly shrunk 
by the drought, and the 
country parched and dusty. 
There, on the evening of 
August 2, a storm broke, with 
heavy rain. Sitting over a 
good dinner—including a steak 
representing a week's meat 
ration at home—I thought, 
with as much solicitude as one 
can muster for one’s fellow- 
mortals in such circumstances, 
of the Boy Scouts and other 
campers I had seen earlier 
round the lake. They must 
have passed a night of misery, 
soaked to the skin. Some 
tents, perhaps many, must 
have been blown down, and 
the force of the wind was such 
that there must have been 
danger from falling trees. Only 
the day before, they were 
cooking and eating in the open 
under a hot sun. Now it 

seemed that the rest of their holiday 
‘ might be spoiled. The further 
prospects of my own did not 
appear bright. 

A day later, however, the sun was 
as hot as ever, and the dust was 
beginning to rise again from the 
roads. And two days later I went 
on my way to Chateau-Chinon, 
through magnificent country of high, 
wooded hills and steep gorges, the 
road winding in hairpin bends. On 
patches of ploughland in the valleys 
the white Nivernais bullocks were 
dragging corn-cutters, harvesting 
the iast of the wheat and barley, or 
bringing it in. Patiently—and very 
slowly—they bent to their yokes, 
pacing deliberately behind the man 
who guided them. The little town 
stands on the summit of a hill 1700 ft. 
high, with wonderful views. Walking 
is going to be stiff work, but I 
ought to be well fortified for it by 
the luncheon I have just eaten. 
Will it appear selfish and greedy to 
give the fare? It was hors d’auvres, 
a piece of cold ham and a cold 
poached egg in aspic, a pork chop 
in a mountain of pommes de terre 
sautés (in oil), salad, cream cheese, 
fruit, and a white wine. For an 
hour and a half ChAteau-Chinon 
seemed dead ; everyone was eating, 
like myself. Now, as I write these words, the street is 
Stirring again and the voices of children come through 
the half-closed sun-shutters of my room. 

I cannot write further of my tour. To-morrow I expect 
to go on to Autun, where Napoleon had his schooling at the 
still existing college. The next stage will probably be 
Avallon, which promises to be worth seeing and is said 
to be a good centre for excursions. From there I may 
go straight back to Paris or make another halt farther 
north. I shall at all events be on my way back to work, 
and the scenes on the way back are never quite so thrilling 
as those on the way out. Except for some fishing, there 
is little to do in this country but look about. That I have 
found completely restful and satisfying. Those who want 
greater excitements must go elsewhere. I have been 
through one -badly-bombed village, but otherwise have 
seen no marks of war, though I hear these exist in a number 
of the towns. Except for the Riviera road all is peaceful. 
I am glad to have been able to see a part of Burgundy and 
Morvan in this leisurely fashion. I shall take back a 
pleasant memory of it, its sturdy, sardonic people, and its 
enchanting views. 
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COLUMNS OF INDUSTRY LIGHTING UP THE DARKNESS : 


The impressive beauty of a functional construction is admirably recorded by the 
photograph which we reproduce on this page. It shows the Fractionating Towers of the 
Distillation Unit at the new Shell Chemical Plant, Stanlow, near Chester, which is now 
in operation. By producing chemicals from petroleum it is hoped to save dollar 
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DORIC BEAUTY OF A NEW BRITISH CHEMICAL PLANT. 
expenditure on imports and to earn foreign exchange by manufacturing products for 
export. The pioneering work on petroleum chemistry has been carried out in the 
United States, and the Stanlow plant will be the first of its kind in Europe. The stately 
lines of the unit illustrated in our photograph recall a Greek Doric temple 
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STEAMING SLOWLY INTO THE HARBOUR OF 


N our last week's issue we devoted several pages to the 
remarkable exploit of the frigate Amethyst in making 

a dash down the Yangtse to escape from detention by the 
Chinese Communists. On this and the facing page we 
give photographs of the gallant ship and some of her crew 
at Hong Kong, which she reached under her own power 
on August 3. She had a great welcome, and Hong Kong 


was en fete in spite of the drenching rain. Admiral Sir 
‘Continued opposite 
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AWARDED THE D.S.0. FOR HIS “‘GALLANTRY, SKILL AND 
DETERMINATION " LIEUT-COMMANDER KERANS, CAPTAIN 
OF AMETHYST, PHOTOGRAPHED ABOARD HER AT HONG KONG 


HONG KONG £9 rere FOR AMETAYST IN SPITE OF THE RAIN: 
DOCKYARD AS THE GOVERNOR, SIR ALEXANDER GRANTHAM, WAS ABOUT TO LEAVE THE SHIP. 


AMETHYST AT HONG KONG : A GREAT WELCOME AND CONGRATULATIONS TO THE FRIGATE, HER CAPTAIN AND CREW. 


HONG KONG ON WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 3, 





“—S 








UNDER HER OWN POWER, HER WAR WOUNDS CLEARLY VISIBLE 
THE FRIGATE AMETHYST, WHOSE REMARKABLE DASH DOWN THE YANGTSE HAS ROUSED UNIVERSAL ADMIRATION. 


COXSWAIN FOR THE WHOLE OF THE 7}-HouR PASSAGE 
THROUGH MANY DANGERS DOWN THE YANGTSE: PETTY 
OFFICER LESLIE FRANK, AS HE LOOKED AT HONG KONG, 


THE SCENE AT THE ROYAL NAVAL 


CONGRATULATIONS : 
MADDEN ON BOARD. 


IN HER PLATING : 


Continued.) 

Patrick Brind, C.-in-C. Far Eastern Station, and his Second- 
in-Command, Vice-Admiral A. C. G. Madden, came aboard 
after Amethyst had tied up at the Naval Dockyard, and 
personally congratulated every member of the crew, while 
H.E. the Governor, Sir Alexander Grantham, also visited 
her to voice his welcome. The D.S.O. which Lieut.-Com- 
mander Kerans received as an immediate award with 


the approval of his Majesty was gazetted on August 5. 
[Continued on opposite page. 


SUBJECT TO 
surp’s 


TO RECEIVE THE ANIMALS’ “v.c.”, 
APPROVAL BY LT.-CDR, KERANS: SIMON, THE 
CAT, WHO WAS WOUNDED BY SHELL-FIRE. 


ADMIRAL SIR PATRICK AND VICE-ADMIRAL 


BRIND (t.) 
LT.-CDR. KERANS [S$ TO THE LEFT OF THE PILLAR, FACING R. 


eats” 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF PART OF AMETHYST AFTER NER ARRIVAL AT HONG KONG ON AUGUST 3, SHOWING HER BATTLE SCARS: 
DRY DOCK ON AUGUST 8, AND IT WAS EXPECTED THAT REPAIRS WOULD TAKE SOME THREE WEEKS TO COMPLETE. 
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STOPPED WITH HAMMOCKS: A CLOSE-UP OF A GAPING HOLE 
IN THE 


PLATING 


OF AMETHYST NEAR THE WATER-LINE. 
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SHOWING DAMAGE FROM COMMUNIST SHELL-FIRE, INFLICTED IN THE ORIGINAL ATTACK IN APRIL 
LAST, AND DURING HER DASH DOWN THE YANGTSE : AMETHYST?’S SUPERSTRUCTURE. 





Continued.) 
The citation referred 
to his “ gallantry, 


skill and determina- 
tion,” and mentioned 
that he “ without the 
help of a pilot, took 
his ship down the 140 
miles of river, nego- 
tiating varying cur- 
rents, sandbanks and 
turns without suffer- 
ing damage or 
casualty. H.M.S. 
Amethyst finally 
reached safety with 
only 9 tons of fuel 


remaining.”  Lieut.- 
Commander Kerans 
hopes to bring his 


ship home to Eng- 
land, and it is stated 
that she will visit 
Devonport, her home 
port. She entered 
dry-dock at Hong 
Kong on August 8, 
and it is estimated 
that it will take three 
weeks to carry out 
repairs. She was 
damaged by shell-fire 
from the Communist 
Forces in April, and 
was also hit by gun- 
fire during her voyage 
down the Yangtse, 
as her scars show. 
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SHOWING THE 
A STERN VIEW OF AMETATST. 
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AMETHYST, WHERE 
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COMMUNIST FIRE. 
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“GOOD LIVERY OF HONOUR”: 
HER MANY BATTLE SCARS, NOBLY GOT. 
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“ Windsor Castle Through Three Centuries: The Fairhaven Collection”; By CYRIL G. E. BUNT." 


HIS is a very unusual kind of book ; it relates 
with a brief history of the house, to a collection 
of pictures of that house, and articles closely associated 
with that house, the house being Windsor Castle ] 
use the word ‘ house ’”’ advisedly : not merely because 
Windsor, for nearly a thousand years, has been house 
and home to many of our sovereigns ; but because it 
was the term used by the indomitable old Queen 
Victoria, during the Boer War, when she was already 
eighty, and said that the word “defeat ’’ was not 
mentioned in ‘‘ this house 
The collection, like most specialised collections, had 
a fortuitous beginning Lord Fairhaven’'s 
father (that great public benefactor, Urban 
Broughton) took another house, Park Close, 
Englefield Green, which was on the edge of 
Windsor Great Park: and there did Lord 
Fairhaven spend much of his youth. Later, 
Lord Fairhaven was stationed with his 
regiment, the Life Guards, at Windsor. He 
bought a few paintings of the Castle, because 
of their historic and domestic associations : and 
then, as is the manner of collectors, he 
“got bitten.” ‘ The absorbing interest of 
the subject took firm hold of his imagination 
and gradually the collection grew to its 
present remarkable dimensions. In the process, 
Lord Fairhaven has kept ever before him the 
ideal of securing representative examples by 
artists of repute to all periods from the time 
of James I. to the present day. Having thus, 
over many years, secured (as he rightly feels) 
a balanced and truly representative tribute 
to this Castle and Park, he can scarcely 
hope that further acquisitions could materially 
strengthen it. Feeling, therefore, that the 
collection is as complete as could be expected 
its owner believes that the time has come when 
its wealth of content as a whole should be 
recorded for the information and enjoyment of 
a wider circle (assuredly comprising a great number 
to whom its existence has hitherto been unknown.” 
The collector could not possibly have chosen a 
better topographical subject ; had our outlying fighters, 
in jungle and desert, heard a ‘' Big Ben "’ on the radio, 
from Windsor Castle instead of from Westminster, they 
would have been even more comforted and inspirited 
than they were: so closely are the Monarchy, and 
that building, which has grown and altered with the 





WINDSOR, c/RCA 1680; BY JAN WIJCK (1640-1702), A VIEW OF THE CASTLE 


FROM THE SOUTH, 
(Oil on canvas ; 34 by 47) ins.). 


centuries, linked with our fortunes and our misfortunes. 
But I don’t think that “ Finis" need yet be written 
to the collection. Had I seen this book a few weeks 
before I was privy to it, I myself might have con- 
tributed a missing link: I saw in an antique shop a 
distant view of Windsor by the eighteenth-century 
artist W. Payne, whose practice was to colour his 
etchings, and who is not represented here, and now 
that I have seen this book the odds are that I shall 
notice many others in future which in the past I 
should have overlooked. 

For probably no building in the world has been painted 
and drawn so often, with the possible exceptions 





* Windsor Castle Through Three Centuries: A Description and 
Catalogue of the Windsor Collection formed by the Lord Fairhaven, 
F.S.A., Anglesey Abbey, Cambridgeshire.” By Cyril G. E. Bunt. 
Nine Colour-plates, 39 in black-and-white, (F. Lewis, Publishers, Ltd., 
Leigh-on-Sea ; s00 Numbered Copies : £5 58.) 


WINDSOR, CIRCA 1660; BY HENDRICK DANCKERTS (1630-1678). 
OF THE CASTLE FROM THE NORTH, SHOWING THE FORMAL GARDENS STRETCHING 


(/llustrations reproduced from “ Windsor Castle 


A HAWKING PARTY AMID PARKLAND IN THE FOREGROUND. 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


of St. Peter's, the Castle of S. Angelo, the Doge's 
Palace, and Santa Maria della Salute. In this one 
collection there are nearly 100 oil-paintings, 150 
water-colours and drawings, and over 500 prints. The 
artists represented include George Barret, David 
Cox (an oil and five water-colours), William Daniell, 
W. H. Hunt, George Lambert, Landseer, W. Marlow, 
the present P.R.A., Anne Nasmyth, Paul Sandby 
Samuel Scott, Charles Towne, Varley (an oil and 


five water-colours), Jan Wijck, Richard Wilson, 
Callow, Farington, Girtin, Wenceslas Hollar, and 
Benjamin West; while among those after whom 





(Oil on canvas ; 36 by 47 ins.). 


The Fairhaven Collection " 
of the Publishers, F. Lewis, Lid., Leigh-on-Sea.) 


DOWN TO THE RIVER. 


there are engravings, there appears, rather unex- 
pectedly, Sir Peter Lely, and the etchers include 
George Cruikshank. Cruikshank became _ involved 
with the Castle by way of being a constant illustrator 
of Harrison Ainsworth. The Castle is seen from every 
sort of quarter and distance, and its surroundings 
(including the Park and Eton) receive their due. But 
it is evident that the majority of those who have 
painted it have preferred to do so from the north 
bank. A great variety of , 
points on the north bank 
have presented attractive 
views; and artists have 
populated the fields which 
may be taken into the 
foreground with a variety 
of people and beasts, in- 
cluding a woman selling 
fish. But it has been the 
beautiful stretch of water 
below the castled hill that 
has drawn them all to the 
north. There are many 
pictures reproduced here 
which were “ taken’ from 
that bank: they produce 
no effect of monotony, and 
there seems no reason why 
fresh paintings of Windsor 
should not be produced 
indefinitely. Unless the 
humble mood becomes 
regrettably prevalent of the 
eminent artist to whom I 
suggested that he should 
paint Salisbury Cathedral, receiving the abrupt reply, 
“Can't. Constable did it.’ I wonder, by the way, 
if Constable ever painted Windsor ? 

The present edition is limited to 500 copies. The 
limitation, and the price, were, I suppose, necessary 
to make the publication pay for itself. But now that 
the type has been set and the plates are in existence, 
I take it that a cheaper edition, addressed to a wider 
public, may be contemplated. Should such an 
edition be produced, I think that certain corrections, 
and certain additions, should be made. On page 107, 
Colonel M. H. Grant, the greatest authority on, and 
the most eloquent writer about, old English landscape 
painting, is referred to as Colonel H. M. Grant. All 
the intricacies of that gradually-growing pile, Windsor 
Castle, are referred to, without the addition of a 
ground plan of the Castle as it now is, or ground plans 
of it throughout its long existence, with the numerous 
alterations to it which are described in the text, but 


A VIEW 


; by Courtesy 





WINDSOR CASTLE FROM THE RIVER ; BY J. B. PYNE (1800-1870). 
STRETCHES BACK FROM A MARSHY BANK (LEFT) TOWARDS THE CASTLE AND 
TOWN. MEN FISHING ON BANK (RIGHT). (Oil om canvas; 18} by 254 éns.). 


are not illustrated. And the Appendix of Notes 
should be amplified. It is all very well for myself, 
who has just gone through the book for the first time, 
to look up the notes as the note-references come in 
the text. But suppose I want to find a particular 
reference later on? I find: “ Note 5: this passage 
is left as originally written, but it should be recorded 
that this picture was given by Lord Fairhaven to 
H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth (Duchess of Edinburgh) as 
a Wedding Present in November 1947."" But in 
order to discover what “‘ Note 5°" refers to in the 
text, I am compelled to read through Mr. Bunt's 
text until I come to “Note 5."" A page 
reference should be given. 

The collection has been piously assembled ; 
let us hope that it will remain together, and 
remain in some country place, preferably the 
place in which it now is. The modern tendency 
makes not only for mass-production but for 
mass-assembly. Should Lord Fairhaven, or his 
heir, be taxed out of his present residence, a 
clamour will arise saying: ‘“ This collection 
ought to be in the British Museum, or the 
Victoria and Albert, or the Tate.’’ To my 
mind it is a pity that it isn’t in Lord 
Fairhaven's old house near Windsor (and his 
father gave Runnymede to the nation), but if it 
can't be there, let it be in one house, and alone 

And let people who want to see it make 
a pilgrimage. You can do it in Italy: in 
every town there is a collection of pictures 
painted by men who were born there. You 
can see Peruginos in Perugia, and, in a little 
church in Castelfranco you can see the loveliest 
Giorgione, with a background still to be seen 
from the church door of the village in which 
he was born. In Holland every little town 
has a gallery of pictures, in which natives 
of the town are prominent. I know well 
that the Halses at Haarlem made a much 
deeper impression on me (and it is nearly forty years 
since I saw them) insulated in his native town than 
they would ever bave made had they been herded 
into the Reyks-Museum or the Mauritshuis with 
hundreds of other masterpieces of other periods and 
in other styles. 

How pleasant it would be if we had to go to 
Dedham to see the choicest Constables, and Devonshire 
to see the best of Reynolds. Effort would be needed, 
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THE RIVER 


and effort would be rewarded : the person who really 
cared about such things would not be crowded out 
by crocodiles of school-children exclaiming: “‘ Ow, 
look at thet!" or people merely taking refuge from 
the rain and searching for a tea-room. Some day 
(and I hope the day will be long postponed), Lord 
Fairhaven’s collection may pass into other hands. 
Who, if that should happen, would be a more suitable 
owner than the borough of Windsor? A collection 
so lovingly assembled ought not to be dispersed ; nor 
should it be merged into one of those great museums 
which give one the impression, after one has emerged, 
of having eaten a meal, with a ladle baling out of a 
tureen, of soup, fish, chicken, steak (I suppose I am 
dreaming), savoury, cheese, port and brandy, all 
mingled in one dream, or nightmare, dish. 





Novels are reviewed by K. John and other books 
by W. R. Calvert on page 286, 
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LARGE POOL NEAR KELSO. 


ONE OF THE BEAUTIFUL TROUT STREAMS OF THE WEST COUNTRY: THE EAST LYN, SHOWING AN ANGLER FISHING A POOL AT BRENDON, NEAR LYNMOUTH, DEVON. 


FAMOUS FISHING WATERS: SCOTLAND’S “SILVER’’ TWEED AND THE “FOAMING TUMBLING’’ EAST LYN OF DEVON. 


the fisherman with some excellent sport, is the East Lyn, in Devon. This smal! stream 
and its neighbour the West Lyn, which is equally noisy and swift, flow from Exmoor 
Forest and unite just before falling into the Bristol Channel at Lynmouth. Other 
famous fishing waters which we have illustrated in previous issues are the Hampshire 
Test, the Dee, the Tay, the Wye, the Kennet, the Evenlode and the Wharfe 


The River Tweed, which drains almost all the eastern portion of the Scottish Lowlands, 
is second only to the Tay in its fame as a Scottish salmon river. It is 97 miles 
long, and has a pebbly, sandy bed. Our photograph of the Tweed shows a stretch 
of the river in Roxburghshire, near Kelso, where, at the old Grammar School, Sir 
Walter Scott was once a pupil. A more modest river, but one which provides 
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HE loon, the big diver of 
Iceland and of the New 
World, is a frequent and regular 
visitor to the shores of Britain in 
winter. In summer, too, a few 
birds, even in full breeding plum- 
age, hang about our coasts, especi- 
ally in Shetland waters, and have 
as a result led to a number of unconfirmed reports and 
suspicions of nesting with us. These summering 
individuals are, however, undeubtedly immature and 
non-breeding birds, for the loon’s nesting-range lies 
farther to the west and north. It is indeed essentially 
a bird of the New, rather than of the Old World, with 
its greatest density perhaps in Canada. 

Iceland is, nevertheless, its nearest and most 
readily accessible nesting-ground for a British ornitho- 
logist. Here, indeed, it is not an uncommon bird, 
and if many pairs choose the most remote of the 
large hill-lakes for breeding purposes, others nest 





A VIEW OF THE NESTING-ISLET OF GREAT NORTHERN DIVERS ON AN ICELANDIC LAKE: 
rHe “ nips" USED BY MR, G. K, YEATES AND DR, K. J. CARLSON, IS SEEN ON THE MAINLAND. 
here on our first eager search of the lakeside nearest to our camp we saw on our first evening a Great 


nistian Diver in all the glory of that beautiful breeding plumage, sailing like a great camouflaged battleship 
on the sheltered waters of an island-dotted bay.” 


quite close to human habitation. To the Icelander, 
indeed, they are familiar, well-known and well-loved 
birds, for it is impossible to live near this great bird 
without observing it. Its wild, almost devilish, cries 
or its curious, high-pitched flight notes ring across 
those northern waters or resound in the fjords where 
the big birds fish. For the same reason in Canada 
is the loon widely known to the countryman, 

As this magnificent bird did not appear to have 
been photographed at the nest, on this side of the 
Atlantic at least, it was the major object of an expedi- 
tion we undertook to Iceland in the summer of 1949. 
The first-named of the above authors had, in fact, 
visited Iceland in 1948 for this same purpose, but 
had been forestalled in his object 
by a marauding Greater Black- 
backed Gull which took advantage 
of a very tame Great Northern 
Diver's temporary absence from its 
nest to devour the two huge brown 
eggs. Thus, when success seemed 
certain, failure stepped 

This last June, therefore, we 
promptly made strides for the same 
locality as last year, but in the 
Arctic no two seasons are the same. 
In 1948 we saw diver chicks by 
June 18; yet in 1949, on May 27, 
we were hopelessly snowbound and 
blocked in at a mere 800 ft. on a 
mountainside ; and every hill-lake 
was frozen solid. If the divers and 
other water-birds were going to 
nest this year at all, they could 
not hope to start until the last week 
in June at the earliest. 

Reluctantly, therefore, we had 
to retire from the north of Iceland, 
where the Great Northern Diver is 
most numerous, and had perforce 
to fall back on the milder south- 
western part of the island. Here, 
on the side of a huge lake with a 
shore-line of 50 miles at least, we 
made our base camp, and here on 
our first eager search of the lake- 
side nearest to our camp we saw on 
our first evening a Great Northern 
Diver in all the glory of that 


like a great camouflaged battleship 
on the sheltered waters of an 


in Iceland they had not been taken at the nest (on this side of the Atlantic at least); 
reproduced on this and the following pages are of outstanding interest. 
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IN SEARCH OF THE NEST OF THE LOON: 
AN EXPEDITION TO THE BREEDING-GROUNDS OF THE GREAT NORTHERN DIVER. 


By G. K. YEATES and K. J. CARLSON. 


island-dotted bay. Soon he was joined by a second 
bird, and it became obvious that here a pair of loons 
were nesting, or, at least, were about to nest. In a 
little while we had the answer when one of the 
divers cruised sedately up to one of the small islands, 
leaped ashore and sat down, obviously on a nest. 

That bay and islet saw our closest attention for 
the best part of the next three weeks. Divers do not 
take readily to photographers’ “ hides,”’ and it was ten 
days before we could get the birds to accept our low 
tent on the nesting-island. 

Before we moved on to the island, however, we 
had watched the birds 
at close quarters from 
the mainland, which was 
separated from the 
island nest by a mere 
35-ft.-wide channel of 
water. Up and down 
this, at times sedately 
cruising above water, 
at times a white streak 
under water, the birds 
moved to and from 
the nest, which was 
a mere hollow in the 
moss at the water's 
edge. 


Divers are essentially 
water birds, and to be 
seen at their best must 
be watched disporting 
themselves in their 
natural element. The 
superb ease of their 
diving and their speed 
of travelling under water 
were a joy to observe 
at a mere 20 ft., for in 
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below water as above. When they 
land, which they rarely do except at 
nesting-time, they are ungainly, like 
all the divers, for the legs are set 
far back in the body at the most 
advantageous point for swimming. 
In the air, however, they are 
strong, if rather clumsy, fliers. 

The introduction of the “ hide’ to the island was 
not an easy step, and after the first attempt we had 
to take it right away and begin again from scratch, 
but by degrees we introduced it afresh, and in due 
course came the great day when this magnificent 
creature jumped ashore 15 ft. in front of us, and 
flopped on to the eggs. 

At close quarters the Great Northern Diver is a 
wonderful bird, a chessboard pattern of black and 
white on back and wings and a glossy black head 
surmounting its long neck. Black it looks at a little 
distance or in a dull light, but close at hand, and with 
the sun full on it, it “‘ shoots’ greens like a mallard’s 
head, while the blacks of the lower neck “ shoot ”’ 
mauve. The heavy head is dominated by a currant- 
red eye and a massive beak. The whole made a never- 
to-be-forgotten picture, the great bird quietly sitting 
while the waters of the lake lapped the edge of the island, 
and beyond,the snow-covered mountains on the horizon. 

Both sexes sat, but the male could only be separated 
from the female by his more massive head and stouter 
bill. He was indeed a bigger bird in every way, 
but size is at any distance a most deceptive factor 
unless the other bird is at hand for direct comparison. 
Even now, after our return, the most careful examina- 
tion of our photographs is necessary for us to be sure 
which of the two sexes is portrayed. The female 
undoubtedly did the greater part of the sitting, but 





THE “ HIDE" ON THE NESTING-ISLET ON A HUGE LAKE IN SOUTH-WESTERN ICELAND FROM 
WHICH PHOTOGRAPHS OF GREAT NORTHERN DIVERS WERE TAKEN. 


that crystal-clear water “ Divers,” write Mr. G. K. Yeates and Dr. K. J. Carlson in the article on this page, “do not take 


it was nearly as easy to 
follow their movements 





“THE BIG SCRAPE AMONGST THE DWARF WILLOWS AT THE EDGE OF THE ISLAND” 
OF A GREAT NORTHERN DIVER, CONTAINING TWO LARGE, ELONGATED BROWN EGGS. 

: The Great Northern Diver, or loon, visits our shores in winter, and in summer a few birds in full breedi 

beautiful breeding plumage, sailing plumage may be seen off British coasts, but its nesting range lies farther to the west and north; 


r. G. K. Yeates and Dr. K. J. Carlson successfully photographed a pair of these Magnificent birds on their nesting-islet 
and thus their photographs 


readily to photographers’ ‘hides’ . 
came the great day when this magnificent creature jumped ashore fifteen feet in front of us and flopped on 


.”” The ornithologists had to exercise patience; but “ in due course 
to the eggs.’ 


the male was ever at hand. If, when 
we first appeared on the horizon, he 
was not to be seen near the nesting- 
island, within a few minutes he 
was always found to be approaching 
at speed to meet his wife, and to 
escort her back to the nest when 
the coast was again clear. 

At times he would show his 
indignation at our presence by 
“standing’’ on the water and 
beating the surface with his paddles, 
with much splashing and vocal 
protest. Like this, with his white 
belly upright, he looked very like a 
large penguin. Sometimes, too, he 
would not escort his lady straight 
back to her two large, elongated 
brown eggs in the big scrape 
amongst the dwarf willows at the 
edge of the island, but giving tongue 
to the wildest of devilish cries, a 
chorus into which his lady also 
joined, he took off with her in a 
long “ taxi” over the water. To- 
gether, flying level side by side, 
they would do a wide sweep of the 
lake, calling wildly and excitedly 
in unison, until at last they found 
themselves again over the home 
waters, when on arched pinions they 
would plane down and land like a 
Sunderland flying-boat. Then the 
excitement over and the spirits, as 
and until it were, restored, one would swim 
quietly to its island duty, while the 
other cruised “ out to sea”’ to fish. 


THE NEST 








PORTRAIT OF THE MALE BIRD, GREAT NORTHERN DIVER, OR LOON (CALYMBUS IMMER), SITTING ON THE NEST IN AN ISLET ON AN ICELANDIC LAKE. HE ASSISTS THE HEN BIRD 
IN THIS DUTY, AND THOUGH SHE DOES THE GREATER PART OF THE SITTING, HE IS EVER AT HAND. 


Ps 23: - 
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THE FEMALE GREAT NORTHERN DIVER: SHE CAN ONLY BE DISTINGUISHED FROM THE MALE BY HIS MORE MASSIVE HEAD AND STOUTER BILL. MR. G. K. YEATES AND DR. K. J. CARLSON, 
WHO TOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHS, SAY THAT IN THEIR BREEDING PLUMAGE THESE BIRDS RESEMBLE CAMOUFLAGED BATTLESHIPS. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN DIVER ON ITS NEST: REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPHS SHOWING THE CLOSE SIMILARITY OF MALE AND FEMALE. 


These photographs of the Great Northern Diver are believed to be the first to be taken 
(on this side of the Atlantic at least) of these birds at the nest. In the article on 
our facing page the ornithologist photographers write, “The female undoubtedly did 
the greater part of the sitting, but the male was ever at hand. If, when we first 


appeared on the horizon, he was not to be seen near the nesting island, within a few 
minutes he was always found to be approaching at speed to meet his wife and to 
escort her back to the nest when the coast was again clear.""—(Pholographs by 
Mr. G. K. Yeates and Dr. K. J. Carlson.) 
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SHOWING THE CHESSBOARD PATTERN OF BLACK-AND-WHITE ON BACK AND WINGS WHICH SUGGESTS 


A CAMOUFLAGED BATTLESHIP: A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE GREAT 
DIVER OR LOON (CALYMBUS IMMER) 


NORTHERN 
TAKEN AT THE NEST ON AN ISLET IN AN ICELANDIC LAKE 


THE BIRD IS OCCUPIED IN TURNING THE EGGS IN THE NEST. 
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SIGHTING DANGER : A GREAT NORTHERN DIVER REGISTERING ALARM IN EVERY LINE OF ITS TENSE, WATCHFUL POSITION. THE HEAD LOOKS BLACK AT A DISTANCE OR IN A DULL LIGHT: 


BUT CLOSE AT HAND IT IS SHOT GREEN, WHILE THE BLACK OF THE LOWER NECK HAS MAUVE LIGHTS. 


CLOSE-UP PHOTOGRAPHS WHICH SOLVE AN ORNITHOLOGICAL PROBLEM: THE GREAT NORTHERN DIVE 


Writing of the Great Northern Diver in an article on another page of this issue, birds, however, they believe, are undoubtedly immature and non-breeding speci- t 
Mr. G. K. Yeates and Dr. K. J. Carlson note that in consequence of the fact mens. Thus the photographs of the loon at the nest which we publish are of h 
that a few individual birds have been seen off British coasts in full breeding exceptional interest. They were the major object of an expedition these ornitho- w 
plumage in summer, reports have arisen that it nests in our islands. These logists undertook to Iceland in the summer of 1949. The first-named of the fr 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE GREAT NORTHERN DIVER TURNING THE EGGS IN ITS NEST: THE PHOTOGRAPH, TAKEN FROM A “ HIDE’ 


* ON THE BREEDING-ISLET IN AN ICELANDIC LAKE, SHOWS 


THE GLOSSY BLACK HEAD AND WHITE BREAST. THE FEET, AS IN ALL DIVERS, ARE SET FAR BACK ON THE BODY. 
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THE GREAT NORTHERN DIVER PANTING. THE HEAVY HEAD, WITH ITS GLOSSY BLACK PLUMAGE SHOT WITH GREEN LIKE A MALLARD, IS DOMINATED BY A CURRANT-RED EYE AND 


A MASSIVE BEAK. THE MALE BIRD CAN ONLY BE DISTINGUISHED FROM THE FEMALE BY 


ITS BREEDING PLUMAGE SUGGESTS A CAMOUFLAGED BATTLESHIP, AT THE NEST. 


DIVER, WHICH IN 


two authors had, in fact, visited Iceland in 1948 for this same purpose, but 
had been forestalled in his object by a marauding Greater Black-Backed Gull, 
which took advantage of a very tame Great Northern Diver's temporary absence 
from its nest to devour the two huge brown eggs. Thus, when success seemed 


HIS GREATER SIZE. 


certain, failure stepped in. Mr. Yeates and Dr. Carlson were more fortunate this 
summer, for they obtained the photographs which we reproduce in this issue, as 
described in the vividly written article which they have contributed. [Photographs 


by Mr. G. K. Yeates and Dr. K. J. Carlson.) 
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EMPLOYED IN MAKING THE FIRST “SKY ATLAS”: 
THE SCHMIDT PHOTO-TELESCOPE AT MT. PALOMAR. 











RESEMBLING A GIANT CANNON IN ITS CASEMATE: THE 48-IN. SCHMIDT PHOTO-TELESCOPE 
AT MT. PALOMAR OBSERVATORY, CALIFORNIA, NOW BEING USED TO MAP THE NIGHT SKY. 





RAISING THE PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATE INTO POSITION IN THE SCHMIDT PHOTO-TELESCOPE : THE 
PHOTOGRAPH 18 MADE WITH THE PLATE AGAINST THE APPARATUS SHOWN IN THE CENTRE. 


In our issue of May 28 we reproduced photographs taken by the 48-in. Schmidt 
photo-telescope and the giant 200-in. Hale telescope at the Mount Palomar Observatory 
in California, and in our issue of July 2 referred briefly to a four-year project known 
as the National Geographic Society-Palomar Observatory Sky Survey, whereby it is 
proposed to produce the first definitive Sky Atlas, consisting of 2000 photographs of the 
night sky taken by the wide-angle Schmidt photo-telescope. The first photographic 
plate of this great series was exposed on July 19, and on our facing page we reproduce 





THE START OF A FOUR-YEAR PROJECT AND THE FIRST OF 2000 PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPOSURES : 


DR. ALBERT G. WILSON, WHO IS IN CHARGE OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK, LOADING THE 


FIRST PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATE INTO THE WIDE-ANGLE SCHMIDT PHOTO-TELESCOPE. 





WORK ON THE “SKY ATLAS” BEGINS: DR. WILSON, IN CHARGE OF THE PROJECT, ADJUSTING 
THE DIRECTION OF THE SCHMIDT TELESCOPE SHORTLY BEFORE THE FIRST PLATE WAS EXPOSED. 


a portion of it. The 200-in. Hale telescope is not being used, as it is a pin-pointing 
instrument of maximum penetration, while the Schmidt photo-telescope can capture on 
a single 14 in. by 14 in. plate a swathe of the heavens equal to a dozen diameters 
of the moon. Unusual phenomena recorded by the photographic eye of the Schmidt 
telescope will be the subjects later for intensive, small-area study by the 200-in. giant. 
The results of the survey are expected to keep observatories busy for half a century 
or more. The range of the Schmidt telescope is some 300,000,000 light years. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN NEBULA AND THE STAR ALPHA CYGNI 


A PORTION OF PLATE NO. 1, 


As recorded on our facing page, the National Geographic Society-Palomar Observatory 
Sky Survey started its gigantic four-year task on Palomar Mountain, north of San 
Diego, California, on July 19. On this page we reproduce part of the first of the 
2000 photographs of the night sky which are to be taken with the wide-angle 48-in. 
Schmidt photo-telescope. It shows the North American Nebula, so named because 
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PHOTOGRAPHED FOR THE FIRST DEFINITIVE SKY ATLAS: 


TAKEN BY THE WIDE-ANGLE 48-IN. SCHMIDT PHOTO-TELESCOPE AT MT. PALOMAR. 


its brighter portions somewhat resemble the North American continent in shape. It 
is located in the northern part of the Milky Way, in the constellation of Cygnus. A 
single bright star, Alpha Cygni, or Deneb, about 300 light years distant, appears on 
the left. One light year is equivalent to about six million million miles. 

(Reproduced by Courtesy of the National Geographic Sociely~Palomar Observatory Sky Survey.) 
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THE DISCOVERY OF THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF CYPRUS : 2% 1947 with = 


ALASIA, A TOWN OF THE 2x MILLENNIUM, FOUND AT ENKOMI, 
NEAR FAMAGUSTA. 


By Dr. CLAUDE F. A. SCHAEFFER, F.B.A., 
Centre of Scientific Research, 


Readers of ‘‘ The Illustrated London News’ will 
remember the series of archeological articles contributed 
over a number of years by Dr. Claude Schaeffer describing 
his discoveries at Ras Shamra, in Syria, and at Enkomi, 
in Cyprus. After serving with the Free French Naval 
Forces during the war, Dr. Schaeffer resumed his 
excavations in Anatolia, in Cyprus and at Ras Shamra 
On this page he describes a recent discovery of great 
historical and archeological interest, that of Alasia 
capital of Cyprus in the Second Millennium B.¢ His 
find is illustrated in detail on pages 279-280 


NKOMI, four miles north of Famagusta and north 
of the River Pedizos, is known to archzologists as 
the island’s most important site, where several hundred 
rich tombs have yielded jewellery, ivories, bronzes and 
pottery which are to be seen in the British Muscum 
the Cesnola Collection in the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York, and in the Louvre. After years of 
activity by the native treasure-hunters, three expedi- 
tions (two British-—1898 and 1913—and one Swedish, 
in 1930) had been sent to Enkomi to investigate what 
was then considered as a burial-ground of Mycenwan 
times. They discovered a number of important tombs 
which increased our knowledge of the Enkomi finds, 
but they did not locate the ancient town 
In the course of my research at Ras Shamra 
Ugarit, the North Canaanite capital, situated opposite 
Cyprus, on the Syrian Coast, where between 1929 and 
1939 I unearthed many antiquities of Cypriot origin 
(see the last pre-war reports in The Illustrated London 
News, June 14, 1941, January 6, 1940 and December 30, 
1939), | became convinced that it would be of excep- 
tional historical and archzxological interest to locate 
the important town to which belonged the well-known 
burial-ground of Enkomi. Indeed, after the attempts 
to find the town site had failed, it was generally 
admitted that the prehistoric site had disappeared 
beneath the alluvial soil carried down by the Pediawos 
to the marshy grounds of Enkomi. On the other hand, 
the foundation walls and other architectural debris 





SHOWING WATER-JARS t Sifu: A HOUSE OF THE 13TH-12TH 
WALL, AFTER EXCAVATION, 


encountered during the excavations of the Enkomi 
tombs had been assigned to a Byzantine settlement, 
or even to as late a date as the thirteenth and 
fourteenth century A.D. 

Such was the state of our information when, in 
1934, the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 
at Paris asked me to investigate the connections 
between Cyprus and Syria and neighbouring countries 
during the Third and Second Millennia. 1 took the 
opportunity to attempt to locate the town site of 
Enkomi, which had remained a mystery. 

During my first expedition to Enkomi in 1934, 
besides the discovery of twenty tombs belonging to 
the Second Millennium B.c., I succeeded in finding one 
important building of the twelfth century B.c. called 
‘La Maison des Bronzes "’ (the house of the bronzes), 
because of an important hoard of bronze implements 
found hidden in its foundations. The finds have been 
described in the first volume of my Cypriot research, 
where I reported the discovery of the town site 
("" Missions en Chypre,"’ page 83 ; see also The IMustrated 
London News, February 16, 1935). Urgent research 
work in the Near East between 1935 and 1939, and 
then my wartime duties as Capitaine de Corvette in 
the Free French Navy in Great Britain, prevented me 
from continuing my excavations in Cyprus until 1946. 
Then, with the support of the Commission des Fouilles, 
Direction Générale des Relations Culturelles, I returned 
to the lovely island for two seasons of excavations in 1946 


CENTURY B.c., NEAR THE TOWN 


assistants P. Pironin, 
E. Coche de la Ferté 
and W. Forrer, and 
was able to locate 
definitely the town 
F.S.A., Director, French site and _ identify 
Paris. several _ stratified 

layers of its ruins 
which tell of its fascinating history. 

The oldest remains so far reached go back to the 
Middle Kingdom time of Egypt (twentieth to seventeenth 
century B.c.), when Enkomi must have been already a 
prosperous centre for bronze manufacture and export 
of copper that reached as far 
as the middle Euphrates 
valley, as disclosed by the 
Mari finds In the late 
seventeenth century and the 
beginning of the sixteenth 
the town suffered during a 
period of general distress in 
the Near East, the traces of 
which have recently been 
identified in my _ general 
survey : “‘ Stratigraphie Com- 
parée et Chronologie de I’ Asie 
Occidentale,’’ Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1948, page 550. 

Towards 1550 B.c. the 
town entered another period 
of prosperous activity to 
which belong the majority 
of the rich tombs found at 
Enkomi. It then became the 
capital of the island and 
residency of the King of 
Cyprus, whose correspond- 
ence with the Pharaoh 
Aménophis IV. or Akhenaten, 
father of Tutankhamen, was 
found in 1887 among the 
ruins of his palace at Tell el 
Amarna, Indeed, the general 
position of the town and the 
character of the finds we 
made in its rich residences, 
one of which seems to be a palace, as well as in 
its humbler quarters where we found the bronze 
and coppersmith workshops, correspond so closely 
with the descriptions in 
the Amarna letters, that 
M. Dussaud recently 
announced to the French 
Academy his conviction 
that the town I found at 
Enkomi is to be identified 
with the capital of Cyprus 
of the Second Millennium, 
often referred to in con- 
temporary texts in Egypt, 
Babylon (Mari), Boghaz- 
keuy and Ras Shamra as 
ALASIA. As was usual 
at this time, the capital's 
name was given to the 
whole country: Alasia is, 
according to M. G. Dossin, 
probably derived from the 
Sumerian word a./a.as for 
copper, which was the 
main product and source 
of prosperity of Cyprus. 
Our latest research confirms 
these identifications, so 
that we can now consider 
our site as being Enkomi-Alasia, capital of ancient 
Cyprus. It is worth mentioning that the Greek 
successor of the town, Salamis, the ruins of which lay 
not far from Enkomi on the present coast- 
line, has retained the main elements (a./a.) 
of the old name. Between 1370 and 
1360 B.c., during Akhenaten’s reign, a 
severe earthquake brought havoc to 
Enkomi and temporarily interrupted 
Alasia’s activity. Traces of this catastrophe 
are still visible among Enkomi's ruins. 
Rebuilt and repaired, the town prospered 
during the fourteenth and thirteenth cen- 
turies B.c., when its ruler found it necessary 
to fortify it with a stone wall of gigantic 
dimensions. We have unearthed the 
heavy foundations to the south, east and 
north of the city, This precaution was 
justified, but did not prevent Enkomi- 
Alasia from being conquered towards the 
middle of the thirteenth century by sea- 
faring warriors of probably Greek origin 
mixed with Anatolian elements from the 
southern coast of Asia Minor (Lycia, 
Pamphylia). They put an end to the 
flourishing Mycenzan civilisation of the island. Among 
them, the King of Cyprus mentioned the Lukki or 
Lycians as the most threatening of his enémies, who 
had succeeded already during Akhenaten’s time in 





WHERE AN IMPORTANT HOARD OF BRONZE IMPLEMENTS WAS 
FOUND HIDDEN IN THE FOUNDATIONS: THE WALLS OF THE 
AFTER EXCAVATION (I13TH- AND 
I2TH-CENTURY B.C, LEVELS). 


“HOUSE OF THE BRONZES 
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conquering ‘several towns, probably on the north 
coast of the island 

Our latest discoveries at Enkomi reveal! that the 
conquest of Alasia in the middle of the thirteenth 
century did not mean the capital's immediate decline 
After the destroyed palace and other important 
buildings had been partially restored and adapted 
by the conquerors to their own purpose, the town 
and especially its copper and bronze industry, resumed 
its activity. In fact, the immediate post-Mycenzan 
period of Enkomi-Alasia was quite prosperous, and 
certainly of some considerable duration. This is 
revealed by the number of archzxological layers, the 
importance of the bronze hoards hidden among the 
ruins, and the tombs con- 
taining, together with the 
first iron weapons, numerous 
gold finds. 

After rapidly absorbing 
the Mycenzan traditions 
still alive among the re- 
maining population of Alasia 
and adopting many foreign 
customs through contacts 
with Syria and Egypt, like 
that of wearing scarabs as 
talismans and using stone 
vessels and ivory, the new 
masters of Alasia seem to have 
become, in their turn, well-to- 
do Cypriots. It is to them 
indeed, that we have to 
assign the beautiful ivories 
found by Murray (now in the 
British Museum), and also 
the astonishing bronze statue 
of a horned juvenile god, the 
discovery of which will be 
described by Mr. Dikaios in a 
subsequent article. I believe 
this remarkable statue repre- 
sents the Apollo of Cyprus. 
protector of the city, and 
that it can be dated to the 
twelfth century B.c. This 
god was still honoured in 
Cyprus in Greek times, as 
shown by the bilingual inscription found at Tamassos 
mentioning Apollon Alasiotes, translated in the 
Phoenician version as Reshef. As our Ras Shamra 
discoveries disclosed, Reshef was indeed a horned god, 
symbol of fertility, as was Apolle himself, whose 
Oriental origin the Greek tradition has not forgotten 
and which is more creditable than that which tries to 
make Apollo a Nordic god. Thus the Enkomi statue, 
oldest known representation of Apollo, in a typical 
Cypriot version with strong Oriental or, more pre- 
cisely, Syrian influence, is of paramount importance 
for the study of later, archaic Greek art, in which 
this god became so popular. 

The identification of the three main periods of 
Alasia’s history, Middle Kingdom period (twentieth- 
seventeenth century), Mycenzan (fifteenth-thirteenth), 
and post-Mycenzan (thirteenth-twelfth century), as 
well as the extent of the town now revealed by the 
city wall and the dimensions of its buildings, con- 
vinced me in 1947 that the exploration of Enkomi 
should become a major objective of Cypriot archxology. 
In order to intensify the research, I invited the 
Antiquities Service to share in the exploration of 
Enkomi. Its present director, Mr. A. H. S. Megaw, 
on behalf of H.M. Government of Cyprus, responded 
immediately, and the combined Franco-British expe- 
dition began work in 1948. My friend, Mr. D. Dikaios, 
Curator of the Cyprus Museum, with whom previously 
I had explored, before the war, the old Bronze Age 
necropolis of Bellapais, has thus become my partner 
at Enkomi. Before he describes, in a subsequent issue, 
the brilliant results of his first season of excavations 





TRACES OF THE DOMESTIC LIFE OF A LONG-LOST CIVILISATION : ALABASTER MORTARS FOUND 
IN A CORNER OF A I3TH-CENTURY B.C. HOUSE IN ALASIA, THE SECOND MILLENNIUM CAPITAL 


OF CYPRUS, AND HERE SEEN in situ. 


Copyright photographs by Dr. Claude Schaeffer. 


in 1948, I want to express my personal pleasure 
at this Anglo-French co-operation in archzological 
research in Cyprus, and the hope that the combined 
operation will prove satisfactory and fruitful. 
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THE ROMANCE OF ARCHAZOLOGY ILLUSTRATED BY AN IMPORTANT 
DISCOVERY: UNCOVERING THE SITE OF ALASIA ON A BARE PLAIN. 





STARTING THE SEARCH FOR THE ANCIENT TOWN OF ALASIA IN 19460: WORKMEN, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF DR. SCHAEFFIR, 
DIGGING THE TRIAL PITS WHICH REVEALED THE WALLS OF THE SECOND MILL NIUM CAPITAL OF CYPRUS, 
ee sananannnnsnsueeoeveveenn ernonnennanannataaet nconnanensuovensasa a entmnananannnnemanveesaueveuansasscennenseeeeetetennts erenersenentnennanta evannnanemnaninneseanatee 
ILLUSTRATING THE DIFFICULTIES 
OF ARCHAOLOGICAL RESEARCH : 
THE SITE OF ALASIA; SHOWING 
THE FIRST TRIAL PITS DUG 
ALONG THE SOUTH PERIMETER 
OF THE TOWN. 


N the article on the facing 
page Dr. Claude Schaeffer 
describes his discovery of Alasia, 
the ancient capital of Cyprus, 
at Enkomi, near Famagusta. 
On this page we illustrate the 
excavations in progress, the 
photographs revealing that 
above ground there was no 
indication that below lay the 
remains of a town of great 
historical and archeological 
interest. Trial pits were sunk 
in 1946 and these exposed the 
heavy foundations of the south 
wall. The soil was cleared away, 
leaving the great blocks of stone 
standing on the ancient rock 
surface, all that remains of the 
giant fortifications erected in 
the thirteenth century B.C. 
against the seafaring warriors 
from the southern coast of 
Asia Minor, who eventually 
conquered the city. There 
have been previous excavations 
at Enkomi, when important 
tombs were discovered, and in 
1934 Dr. Schaeffer himself dis- 
covered some twenty tombs 
belonging to the Second Millen- 
nium, but the site of the 
ancient town itself had not been 
definitely located, Further 


photographs appear on page 280. a - 
Copyright photographs by Dr. UNCOVERING THE SOUTH WALL OF ALASIA AT ENKOMI: A FURTHER STAGE IN THE EXCAVATIONS WHEN TRIAL PITS HAD REVEALED THE 
Claude Schaeffer. OF THE ANCIENT TOWN BENEATH THE SURFACE OF THE BARREN PLAIN. 
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THE REMAINS OF THE FORTIFIED STONE WALL OF GIGANTIC DIMENSIONS ERECTED IN THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY B.C. : CLEARING THE SOIL FROM THE HEAVY FOUNDATIONS. 





BASED DIRECTLY ON THE ANCIENT ROCK SURFA : SOME OF THE FOUNDATION BLOCKS 
OF THE SOUTH WALL EXPOSED DURING THE EXCAVATIONS AT ENKOMI-ALASIA. 
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EVERYDAY THINGS FROM A SECOND- MILLENNIUM TOWN : 
A TOY AND OTHER OBJECTS FOUND AT ENKOMI-ALASIA. 



































y * 
FROM THE TWELFTH CENTURY B.C. LEVEL AT ENKOMI-ALASIA: FIGURINES AND VASES OF THE LATER A STYLISED FIGURINE OF AN ANIMAL, PROBABLY USED AS A TOY, } 
\ 
| =PART OF THE POST-MYCENAAN PERIOD WHEN CYPRUS STILL MAINTAINED A DISTINCT ART AND CULTURE, FROM THE THIRTEENTH TO TWELFTH-CENTURY LEVEL AT ENKOMI. 
ae r A 
ETURNING in 1946 to Enkomi, near Famagusta, Continued.) > ‘ 
, time maintained a thriving community, for it was one of 
where twelve years previously he had discovered a - ; : 
the chief early sources of copper and the exportation of 


number of tombs of the Second Millennium B.C. and tenta- 
tively identified the site of the town, Dr. Claude Schaeffer 
began a series of excavations which laid bare the town 
walls (illustrated on page 279) and enabled him to definitely 
identify the site as that of Enkomi-Alasia, the capital of 
Cyprus in the Second Millennium B.C. The island at that 

[Continued opposite 


the raw metal probably constituted one of the principal 
revenues of the capital. That the metal was also worked 
in Alasia itself is shown by the bronze- and coppersmiths 
workshops which have been found there. The tombs in 
the necropolis of Enkomi are in the form of vaults, 
generally of circular plan, excavated in the soft limestone 

[Continued below, centre 
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w Way 
\ ADORNED WITH FOUR DOVES AND PENDANTS IN THE 

; SHAPE Or FLOWER-BUDS : THE UPPER PART OF A 

\ BRONZE SCEPTRE OR RELIGIOUS EMBLEM. 
Continued. | 





of the sub-soil and accessible by a vertical or oblique pit. 
In the interior, the skeletons of the last burials are found 
stretched out on the ground surrounded by funerary furni- 
ture. This funerary furniture and the bronze objects which 2 
svowwwewommmmmenge cave been found elsewhere assist the archa#ologist in 
\ his task of piecing together the fascinating history of 
\ Enkomi-Alasia (See text on page 278.) 

\ 


Copyright photographs by Dr. Claude Schaeffer. 




















RELICS OF THE LATE BRONZE AGE IN CYPRUS: A 
SCEPTRE OR RELIGIOUS EMBLEM AND A_ SPATULA IN 
\ BRONZE FOUND ON THE SITE OF ALASIA, 


OBJECTS WHICH ASSIST IN RE-CREATING THE LIFE OF 
\ ALASIA CARPENTER'S TOOLS AND A BRACELET FROM 
\ A BRONZE HOARD, (TWELFTH-CENTURY LEVEL). 
































ONE OF THE FINDS ON THE SITE OF ANCIENT ALASIA: TOMB FURNITURE s¥ s/To 


¢ HOARD OF BRONZE OBJECTS OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY B.C. (POST-MYCEN#AN LEVEL) 
i” IN A FAMILY VAULT OF THE FIFTEENTH TO FOURTEENTH CENTURY B.C. 


sare at ENKOMI, WHERE THE ANCTENT TOWN OF ALASIA HAS BEEN DISCOVERED. 
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THE EARTHQUAKE DISASTER IN ECUADOR: 
RUINED BUILDINGS AND HOMELESS PEOPLE. 
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AS IT APPEARED AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE : THE MAIN STREET 
OF AMBATO, CAPITAL OF THE PROVINCE OF TUNGURAHUA, 
WITH A CAR CRUSHED AGAINST A WALL (LEFT). 


AS IT WAS BEFORE THE SERIES OF EARTHQUAKES WHICH 
BEGAN ON AUGUST 5; THE CATHEDRAL OF AMBATO, FIFTH 
CITY OF ECUADOR, WHICH SUFFERED HEAVILY. 


_~ 

A VIEW OF THE ONCE~-FLOURISHING CITY OF AMBATO, NOW WITH PART OF A SACRED SCENE STILL VISIBLE ON TITE RUINED 

REDUCED TO RUINS BY THE EARTHQUAKE : PART OF THE RUBBLE WALLS: THE SHATTERED MASONRY WHICH ONCE FORMED 
ON THE RIGHT WAS ONCE THE CATHEDRAL. THE GREAT AMBATO CATHEDRAL, 


WHERE SIXTY CHILDREN AND MANY ADULTS LIE BURIED 
BENEATH GREAT MARBLE BLOCKS: THE RUINS OF THE 
CATHEDRAL OF AMBATO, AFTER THE SHOCK. 


THE RUINS PITIABLE VICTIMS OF THE EARTHQUAKE COWERING IN MAKESHIFT BEDS : [fT IS ESTIMATED THAT 


ONCE A GAY TOWNSHIP WHERE ECUADOR CARPETS WERE MANUFACTURED : 
100,000 PERSONS HAVE BEEN KENDERED HOMELESS. 


OF PELILEO, WITH INHABITANTS GATHERING TOGETHER TO COUNT THE MISSING. 


On August 5, a series of earthquakes shook Ecuador (as recorded in our last week's {| a great lake. On August 7 the President of Ecuador broadcast an account of the 
issue) and continued for three days, causing immense damage and thousands of | devastation, which has rendered 100,000 homeless. The Cathedral at Ambato buried 
casualties. The latest estimate of the killed is between 2000 and 4000, but many sixty children and many adults in its collapse, and damage to property amounts to 
districts involved are so remote that an exact figure is. unobtainable. The area some 20,000,000 dollars. An earthquake relief programme came into operation on 
affected is a valley flanked by the Andes, some 80 miles from Quito. Ambato, fifth August 10, troops are assisting, and an air-lift has been organised. On August 9 a 
city of Ecuador; Pelileo, where carpets are made; Guano, Patate and Pillaro are new tremor of “considerable strength" was reported by Quito observatory, which 
devastated. Pelileo has been inundated, and the spire of the chief church rises from places its centre in the already devastated region to the south. 
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rT‘HERE is in the British Museum a bronze vessel 
10 ins. in height, which is unquestionably 
Chinese, and was certainly not made later 
than about a.p. 200. It is a very fine 
example of the splendid bronzes which had 
been known in China for more than a 
thousand years. What is very extra- 
ordinary is the fact that it was dug up in 
the Dane John at Canterbury. Was it 
brought to England by some Roman 
Mecenas as part of his collection of Eastern 
art? If hot, how can we account for its 
presence ? It is an intriguing question, 
and no one knows the answer. What in 
a way is still more remarkable is that next 
to nothing from China reached this island 
until the sixteenth century, and _ that 
scarcely anyone either took an interest 
in, or had an opportunity of seeing, any 
Chinese object other than what the Chinese 
themselves cared to export in the ordinary 
course of business until after 1900. 
What the Chinese exported during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was, 
not unnaturally, the products of their own 
factories and looms as they were turned 
out each year; hence the great amount 





FIG, 2. GREENY-BLUE GROUND WITH STRAWBERRY PURPLE 
TINTED SPLASHES: A FINE CHON YAO DISH. 


The much-prized Chiin ware was made at Chiin Chou, in the Province 
of Honan, under the Sung Dynasty (A.D. 960-1279). 


of lacquer, of blue-and-white porcelain, and of other 
varieties which came to Europe by way of the Dutch 
East India Company, and of our own East India 
Company. But it seems clear from all the evidence 
that what our ancestors saw in all this varied array 
was something strange and exotic and colourful and, 
above all else, amusing. When, by the time of 
Horace Walpole, anyone with pretensions to being 
in the fashion was sure to have a little collection of 
Chinese odds and ends, that collection was a haphazard 
array of curios—no one really knew anything about 
them. Current notions of China by the end of the 
seventeenth century can perhaps be epitomised well 
enough by the silver porringer of Fig. 1, which came 
up for sale at Sotheby's last June. The remaining 
illustrations are from the Steiner collection dispersed 
at the same rooms in May, 1948. All the best people 
owned a lacquer cabinet, and porcelain and textiles 
were beginning to come into the country ; the silver- 
smiths were not slow to cater for the mode, and this 
is the sort of thing they provided. It is more than 
doubtful whether they or anyone else would have 
appreciated the other illustrations on this page had 
they seen them : these are not amusing at all, merely 
subtle and exquisite. 

It is, I think, the normal experience that the more 
one sees and the older one becomes, the more inevitably 
is one driven to regard the work of the Sung Dynasty 
potters with grateful astonishment. This by no 
means implies a lack of appreciation of the polychrome 
glories of later centuries, but one returns to these 
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earlier pieces again and again to admire both their 
simple shapes and the extreme delicacy of both form 
and decoration. Fig. 2, for example, is of Chiin ware 
(the kiln was at Chiin Chou, in the Province of Honan), 
and the potters were able to control the purplish 
splashes on a ground of soft greeny-blue. Fig. 4 is 
of Ying Ch'ing ware, admired as much by the Chinese 





FIG. I, THE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH 
IDEA OF CHINESE DECORATION: A WILLIAM 
AND MARY SILVER PORRINGER. 

“ Current notions of China by the end of the seven- 
teenth century can perhaps be-epitomised well 
enough by this silver porringer,” writes Frank Davis. 
The Maker's Mark “E.G.” between mullets. 
London, 1689, 


themselves as by everyone else for its 
“shadowy blue” glaze; two centuries 
later the potters had gained even greater 
control of their materials: shapes are 
geometrically accurate, colour gradu- 
ation more exact, but by comparison 
there is lacking the feeling that their 
pieces have “grown” under their 
hands—somehow the form has been 
imposed from without. 

If the modern European finds 
himself enthralled by the subtleties of 
these early porcelains, he is in good 
company— where he admires, the 
Chinese venerate. Later imitations are 
comparatively numerous, and by no 
means all were intended to deceive. 
They were made in the Imperial factory 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth 





FIG. 4. ADMIRED FOR ITS “SHADOWY BLUE” GLAZE: 
A YING CH'ING VASE. 
Ying Ch’ng ware, made under the Sung Dynasty, is admired as much 
by the Chinese as by everyone else for its “ shadowy blue” glaze. 


centuries and were duly inscribed with the reign mark. 
Sometimes such dishes and bowls have reached 
Europe with this mark erased. Sir Percival David has 
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described how he detected this kind of treatment on 
one of the pieces in his collection, which had always 
been regarded as a particularly fine Sung vase. “ It 
was only by an unhappy chance that one bright 
summer's day in Peking I discovered on its base, 
under the glaze and cunningly concealed by a later 
seal which had been cut over it, the Yung-Chéng 
mark (1723-1735) in neat characters. The 
mark is, in fact, barely legible, and so 
admirably has this eighteenth-century 
imitation been fabricated that certain 
Chinese authorities still refuse to believe 
that the mark is not of the Sung period.”’ 

Another rare Sung Dynasty type is 
represented by Fig. 3 of the beautiful 
creamy-white ware known as T’ing. It is 
difficult for photography—even the best 
photography—to reproduce the quality of 
the glaze—or, indeed, of the depth of this 
conical bowl—but it can and does show 
the fine reticence of the incised decoration— 
the flowing, swirling lines of the rushes 
and of the two mandarin ducks, emblems 
of a happy marriage. 

Such were the standards attained by 
this most gifted of nations by the time 
the Sung Dynasty disappeared in blood 
and disaster in 1279. Such achieve- 
ments had beginnings in the previous 
dynasty, not so subtle, but scarcely 
less impressive. The T'ang Dynasty 
(A.D. 618-960) compares roughly in time to 





FIG. 3. INCISED WITH TWO MANDARIN DUCKS AMONG RUSHES : 
A T'ING WARE BOWL. 


The beautiful creamy-white ware known as T’ is another fine a= 
type. This bowl, the Chiin Yao dish, and the Ying Ch’ing vase wh 
we illustrate were formerly in the Steiner collection. 


our Saxon period; in all the arts of civilisation— 
painting, sculpture, poetry—it was an Augustan age 
and the borders of the Empire reached India and the 
Caspian. To-day, the most popular types of pottery 
from these centuries are the little tomb figures of 
men and women, horses and camels, which accom- 
panied the dead grandee to his grave so that his spirit 
should set out on its journey with all the comforts of 
this world. Charming though these are, they are 
by no means the finest products of the kilns—indeed, 
they were mass-produced from moulds, and modern 
imitations are legion. I quote Professor Yetts in his 
preface to ‘‘Chinese Tomb Figures" (1928), by 
C. Hentze. ‘In 1912 I visited a factory in Peking 
where along shelves stood hundreds of neatly-made 
figures. Comparison of these with the genuine 
originals which had served as patterns proved that 
certain modern replicas may defy detection.” One 
is reminded of J. T. Smith's story in ‘‘ Nollekens and 
His Times" about White, the Fleet Street hatter, 
“who had turned his wine cellars into manufactories 
for the produce of cast coins and modern squeezes 
from Roman lamps. These imitations White put 
into auctions for sale, and they were actually bought 
with avidity by the profound judges and collectors 
of such trash, who would, when the secret was dis- 
covered, rather than acknowledge their own want of 
judgment in such matters, boldly insist upon their 
originality and call the man who declared himself 
as their fabricator ‘an impudent impostor.’ ” 
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VOLCANIC ERUPTIONS ON PALMA: UNUSUAL AND DRAMATIC PICTURES. 
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) BEGAN ON JUNE 26 AND HAVE CAUSED TERRIBLE DEVASTATION AND SUFFERING. 
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ALMA, one of the Canary 
Islands, the Spanish 
archipelago in the Atlantic, has, 
since the end of June, been 
transformed into a place of 
terror, wreathed in black smoke, 
shaken by earth tremors, and 
devastated by streams of 
red-hot lava. As recorded in 
our issue of July 16, the 
voleano of San Juan became 
active on June 26; and by 
July 8, two lava streams were 
flowing in opposite directions 
from the 5000-ft.-high crater. 
On July 12 these had increased 
to four, while internal rumblings 
and tremors suggested an im- 
minent major explosion. One 
lava stream threatened the 
chief evacuation port of Puerto 
Naos, but though a new crater 
opened on the cone, the lava 
stopped before reaching the 
port. There was, however, no 
respite, for, on July 15, an 
earthquake shook the island, 
causing more destruction. On 
July 17 it was stated that some 
£200,000 damage had been 
caused. By July 19, half the 
island was affected, and ships 
from Spain had been ordered 
to evacuate some 30,000 of the 
70,000 inhabitants. On July 31, 
Santa Cruz, capital of Palma, 
had been threatened by a new 
crater thirteen miles away, 
whose formation was accom- 
panied by an explosion. Vol- 
canic dust obscured the sky 
and cinders the size of eggs 
were erupted. The lava stream 
halted before reaching Santa 
Cruz, but, at the time of writing, 
this terrible display of Nature's 
cruel power had not abated. 
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“ \. SINISTER CLOUDS OF SMOKE TOWERING OVER THE ERUPTING VOLCANO: ON JULY 3f 
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u IT WAS REPORTED THAT CINDERS THE SIZE OF EGGS WERE BEING THROWN UP. 
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GLOWING WITH INFERNAL MAJESTY AS IT ENGULFS FERTILE ACRES AND HUMAN HABITATIONS: ONE OF THE STREAMS “OF LAVA FROM 
THE ERUPTING VOLCANO PHOTOGRAPHED AT NIGHT, WHEN IT RESEMBLES A RIVER OF BURNING FIRE. 
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SHOWING THE SPECTACULAR CLOUDS OF VAPOUR SPRAY: A VIEW OF THE SCENE 
ON THE COAST AT A POINT WHERE A RIVER OF LAVA IS QUENCHED IN THE SEA. 
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. THE DRAMATIC MEETING OF TWO OF NATURE'S MOST POTENT FORCES © A BURNING 
{ RIVER OF LAVA REACHING THE SEA FIVE MILES FROM THE PORT OF PUERTO NAOS. 
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World of the Cinema 














HROUGH being abroad at the time, I missed the 
Press showing and the rather short central 
London run of the film called “ Kind Hearts and 
Coronets.”’ And it was only as a result of earnest exhort- 
ation on the part of some good friends by whose opinion 
I set store that I travelled down to the Hammer- 
smith Gaumont for the purpose of seeing this film before 
it vanished from London ken into the provinces. 
Glad am I that I did. This is a capital and most 
engaging film in the rare vein of the mock-serious. 
Its plot is simplicity itself. A young and not very 





A“ CAPITAL AND ABSORBING PIECE OF WORK, THOUGH THE STORY BULGES WITH IMPROBABILITIES ” : “ OBSESSION,” 
A SCENE FROM THIS NEW FILM WHICH IS WHOLLY CONCERNED WITH MURDER—SHOWING (LEFT) DR. RIORDAN 
(ROBERT NEWTON) AND HIS WIFE'S LOVER, BILL (PHIL BROWN), WHOM HE HAS FETTERED BY AN ANKLE AND 
IMPRISONED IN A BOMBED BASEMENT. 

This week Mr. Dent discusses two British films which both have murder as their theme, one is “ Kind Hearts 

i bsession.” Mr. Dmytryk is the brilliant director of “ Obsession” (an 
Independent Sovereign Film), and “through sheer imaginative contrivance and a special line in sinister 

implication, has made a film which will stay on for quite a time in the memory.” 


and Coronets” and the other is “ O 


noble lord, the tenth Duke of Chalfont, is seen at the 
outset in the condemned cell awaiting execution for 
murder. He is coolness personified, and is played in 
exactly the right sort of airy way by Dennis Price. 
Airiness, in fact,.is the mood of this film and of its 
direction by Robert Hamer. The tale it tells would 
hardly be tolerable otherwise, For this cool young 
duke writing the last words of his voluminous con- 
fession, sipping a glass of port and plucking an 
occasional grape.the while, has been a mass-murderer 
in order to obtain his dukedom. There had been ten or 
a dozen cousins intervening between him and the direct 
succession, and he has sedulously, methodically, and, 
of course, always coolly, murdered them one by one. 

The last of all, for example, had been murdered in 
a way that had been staged to look like a shooting 
accident. Poison in port had already polished off a 
venerable ecclesiastic previously warned by his doctor 
to draw the line at one glass. And an elderly female 
cousin was despatched through the murderer shooting 
an arrow at her in mid-air when she was ballooning 
in the course of a suffragette campaign. The “ high 
fantastic "’ is patently the mood, and it is sustained to 
admiration—though whether it will be to the admira- 
tion of the major British public remains to be seen. 
The ladies in the case, too—Valerie Hobson as the 
duke’s handsome bride and Joan Greenwood as his 
mistress—are charming. 

But the film owes most of all to the astonishing 
series of performances of the victims, all of them 
carried out by the actor Alec Guinness, single-handed. 
I am absolutely certain that the big Hammersmith 
audience—the kind of audience that hardly waits to 
read the cast which is shown at the end of the picture— 
had not the least idea that it was beholding 
one and the same actor portraying these 
seven or eight aristocratic victims of 
murder, male and female, who have nothing 
whatsoever in common excepting the 
family likeness which is in the terms of 
reference. I could only gaze upon these 
bewilderingly varied displays of sheer vir- 
tuosity in comic acting with the rarest 
mixture of bewilderment and delight. And 
willingly should I travel again as far as 


Brighton or Buckingham to see it all over a 


MURDER LEAST FOUL. 


By ALAN DENT. 


make Robert Louis Stevenson chortle as he chortled 
at Shaw’s Bashville and decide to write only for films 
for the rest of his days. For the levity of this film’s 
writing, acting and directing is a positively Steven- 
sonian levity. It is a quality which makes murder 
least foul, strange, and unnatural. It is soaked in 
irony. A good example is the murderer's remark to his 
last victim when he walks around with his host during 
the duck-shooting, but declines to handle a gun 
8 himself ; ‘‘ My principles 
will not allow me to 
take a direct part in 
blood-sports |’ Coming 
from a mass-murderer 
this is richly ironic. 
But I must confess 





“ PLAYING A DETECTIVE WHO IS THE PINK OF TOLERANT CouRTESY " : 
NAUNTON WAYNE IN “ OBSESSION,” IN WHICH HE PLAYS THE PART 
OF SUPERINTENDENT FINSBURY AND HAS “ NEVER BEEN BETTER.” 


AN IDEAL EXPRESSION OF FRIENDSHIP. 


to friends, either at 





that I laughed alone, and that a Saturday evening 
audience at the Hammersmith Gaumont had not a 
chuckle for this line, though it did chuckle here and 
there elsewhere. 

Another film wholly concerned with murder— 
and yet quite out of the rut of the conventional 
“who did it?" sort—is “‘ Obsession ’’ (at both the 
Tivoli and the New Gallery). This is a film made in 
England by the brilliant director, Edward Dmytryk, 
who made “ Crossfire’ and some other memorable 
films in Hollywood. This is another capital and 
absorbing piece of work, though the story bulges with 
improbabilities. It is a tale of a doctor (Robert Newton) 
who sets out to punish a consistently unfaithful wife 
(Sally Gray) by planning the “ perfect’ murder of 
her latest lover, a young American (Phil Brown). 
His plan is to imprison the American in a bombed 
basement ; fetter him by one ankle so that he must go 





“A” FILM MADE IN ENGLAND BY THE BRILLIANT DIRECTOR, EDWARD 
DMYTRYK " : “ OBSESSION,” SHOWING ONE OF THE FILM'S MANY EXCITING 
MOMENTS WHEN BILL (PHIL BROWN) SAVES “ MONTY" FROM DEATH BY 
DRAGGING HIM INSIDE THE SAFETY OF THE WHITE LINE WHICH LIMITS 
HIS SPHERE OF MOVEMENT. THE DOCTOR (ROBERT NEWTON) (LEFT, IN 
FRONT OF THE ACID BATH) TRIES, TOO LATE, TO SNATCH HIM BACK, 


round and round in a circle (like a goat) ; visit him 
daily (feeding him, for some unexplained reason, 
almost exclusively on vermouth and cold chicken) ; 
torture him with doubt as to the exact time and nature 
of his murder; and gradually oblige him to realise 
that he is going to be placed in a bath full of sulphuric 
acid so that anything at all that remains of him will 
go down the drain in the form of sludge. 

In plain words, this sounds a highly improbable 
achievement, and even in the course of the film one 
cannot but ask oneself, (a) whether a man could 
stay for six months in any bombed-out site in 
London, ungagged and able to shout at the top 
of his voice, without someone hearing his shouts 
or suspecting his whereabouts, and (6) whether a 
doctor who went daily to this cache carrying parcels 
and a rubber bottle full of acids would not in 
all that period raise a single eyebrow of a single 
London policeman. 

However—as has been proved again and again— 
really good direction can make us blind to such 
implausibilities (or can at least cajole us into conniving 
at them). And Mr. Dmytryk, through sheer imagina- 
tive contrivance and a special line in sinister implication, 
has made a film which will stay on for quite a time 
in the memory. He is a specialist in silences—and 
particularly in that most affrighting sort of silence 
which is emphasised by the drip of a bath-tap or the 
yelp of a distant dog. He has achieved 
something even more remarkable. He has 
disciplined that somewhat over-tempera- 
mental actor, Mr. Newton, into giving a 
really fine and disciplined performance as 
the cold-blooded doctor. Key-cold resolution 
is in the whites of his eyes, and for once 
in a way those whites of those eyes have 
been forbidden to roll with excess of frenzy. 
This is immeasurably Mr. Newton's most 
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again and to surmise how this triple hat- lalead ... 


trick is achieved. This is a film which would 
reconcile De Quincey to the cinema, and 


Overseas 





effective, because least exaggerated, per- 
formance since “ Hatter’s Castle." Naunton 
Wayne, playing a detective who is the 
pink of tolerant courtesy, has likewise 
never been better 
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THE FINAL TEST MATCH. 


W. J. EDRICH (E AND) CATCHING V. J. SCOTT (NEW ZEALAND) IN THE SLIPS OFF THE 
BOWLING OF A. V. BEDSER (ENGLAND). SCOTT SCORED 60 IN THE FIRST DAY'S PLAY. 


FVANS, THE ENGLAND WICKET-KEEPER, DIVES TO BRING OFF A BRILLIANT CATCH 


TO DISMISS RABONE OFF BAILEY DURING THE FOURTH TEST MATCH. 


EDRICH (ENGLAND) BRINGS OFF A FINE CATCH TO DISMISS W. M. WALLACE (NEW ZEALAND) 
WHEN HE HAD SCORED 55. NEW ZEALAND WERE ALL OUT ON AUGUST I§ FOR 345. 
New Zealand won the toss in the fourth and final Test Match (the previous three were drawn) 
which opened at the Oval on August 13 in glorious weather. After both teams had been presented 
to the Duke of Edinburgh, play began. The English team, without Washbrook, has been described 
as “ packed with bowlers.” Bailey from the Vauxhall end bowled the first ball to Sutcliffe. New 
Zealand made a good start, and by the end of the day had scored 320 for eight wickets. Our 
photographs show catches during the first day. It was not until the 100 mark had gone up 
that the rate of scoring was checked. Scott flashed at an off-side ball and was caught in the slips 
off Bedser. A most dramatic moment is illustrated by our photograph of the dismissal of Rabone- 
Bailey, still bowling at a fine pace, got his wicket at 272, Evans holding a good catch for which 
he had to dive, a feat which roused the England fielders to raise their arms and their voices! 
After tea, Wallace, who had made 55 runs, was well caught by Edrich in the slips off Bedser. 


THE FIRST GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


The first German elections to elect the first members of the Bundestag or Lower House of the 


West German Federal Parliament went off in a quiet and orderly manner, and the poll was heavy, 


amounting to some 80 per cent. Although violence had marked the close of the election campaign 


in One or two places, it was noticeably absent on the polling day. Weather was fine, and many 
registered their vote before going off on a Sunday expeditfon to the mountains or the country. 
At the time of writing the Christian Democrats had a lead of eight over the Social Democrats, for a strong 
swing to the right was to be observed everywhere. The Communists received little support, and Herr Max 
Reimann, Communist leader, was at the bottom of the poll at Dortmund where he stood, but may obtain 
a seat through the party’s list for proportional representation. Dr. Adenauer, leader of the Christian 
Democrats, and Dr. Schumacher, of the Social Democrat Party, were duly elected at Bonn and Hanover. 
If the identity check at the polling booth showed that a voter had been convicted by a de-Nazification 
court, his vote was cancelled. 
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ADDRESSING AN EVE-OF-THE-POLL MEETING IN FRANKFURT : HR, MAX REIMANN, COMMUNIST 
LEADER. HE STOOD AT DORTMUND AND WAS AT THE BOTTOM OF THE POLL. 


GOING TO THE POLLS TO ELECT THE FIRST MEMBERS OF THE LOWER HOUSE OF THE WEST 
GERMAN FEDERAL PARLIAMENT: VOTERS AT FRANKFURT, SOME WEARING LEDERHOSEN. 


GERMAN CITIZENS VOTING IN FRANKFURT: THE POLL WAS A HEAVY ONE, AMOUNTING 
TO NEARLY SO PER CENT., A MOST SATISFACTORY FEATURE OF THE FIRST ELECTIONS. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 

ECENTLY the saint has come into fashion, and unlikely novelists may take him up 
Yet of Sinclair Lewis one would hardly expect it. And now he offers us “ The 
God-Seeker '’ (Heinemann; 12s. 6d.)—the story of a young missionary “saved” at a 
revival meeting in the old Calvinistic way. Is Saul, then, among the prophets? Can 

Mr. Lewis enter into the religious experience ? 
As one would suppose, no. But then he needn't, for his young man is in the same case. 
rhe time is just a century ago ; the simple Aaron Gadd has grown up in the shadow of his 
father, a New England farmer and a hell-fire predestinarian. Though not a man to be 
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MEN WHO PADDLED THEIR OWN CANOES. 


OT many people can have known of the existence, let alone the work, of C.O.P.P. 
during the war. The letters stand for Combined Operations Pilotage Parties, and 

the duties of such parties, according to one who was a member, were highly adventurous. 
Ralph Neville served with a unit operating in Malta, Italy, Sicily and Algeria, and in 
“ Survey by Starlight '' (Hodder and Stoughton ; ros. 6d.) he tells, often most dramatically, 
of the exploits of the men whose job it was to obtain timely and detailed knowledge of 
the enemy's beaches and defences before a landing could be made. He recounts how 
they took passage in submarines to a point near the coast and then launched frail canvas 
canoes, paddled themselves to the beach and spent hours 





loved, Uriel is an impressive conscience to a small boy ; 
and the child contracts from him a rather stern sense 
of duty. Also, being healthily suggestible, he laps up 
religious talk, and has fleeting notions of the ministry. 
But they are fleeting, and instead he becomes a carpenter 
The delights of small-town gaiety and fellowship relax his 
moral fibre—not very much, but enough to clash with his 
ideal of goodness. So the revival meeting comes just at the 
right time. He is “ converted,” or imagines so; and in 
the next breath is promising to join the mission at 
Bois des Morts, where Brother Harge needs a handyman. 

This revival episode is rather weak, although based on 
fact, and featuring a real evangelist ; for Mr. Lewis can’t 
get inside. But nor was Aaron really inside; the thin 
delusion fades, and leaves him unaltered. Yet he does 
go to Bois des Morts: partly from youthful vanity and a 
sense of being committed, partly because Minnesota is 
the frontier and the wild West; but partly from a deep 
conviction of human brotherhood. Not God, but fellow- 
ship is what he truly seeks ; and at Bois des Morts, he will 
be preaching to the Sioux. 

However, no preaching is required of him—only 
manual labour, or, as Brother Harge expresses it, the 
Day of Small Things. And in the course of it, he slowly, 
comically finds himself out. Being a man of God is not 
his line after all. Spiritual exercises and salvation-patter 
mean nothing to him; he has merely caught them from 
his environment. On the other hand he does want to 
know the Sioux—whereas his fellow-workers are more 
like Uriel, who helped escaping negroes for the 
love of God, but did not think they had souls. The 
trouble is, he can't know them, or be of any use to them. 
So his mission gives way to an elopement, and a business 
in the rising town of St. Paul, with the hand of fellowship 
to trade-unions and abolitionists. 

Aaron is a likeable and modest hero, and the pseudo- 
saints are good fun, But though Mr. Lewis can deal 
ably with God-seeking on that level, it has only half 
his interest, and the Dawn in Minnesota tends to push it 
right out. There he is both able and enthusiastic— 
perhaps too much so; too fond of introducing minor, 
even minimal figures, just because they are on record. 

Though completely different in style, Jean Orieux’s 
‘* Fontagre '’ (Bodley Head; 8s. 6d.) is also a work of 
piety ; and again the piety is rather a drawback, While 
Mr. Lewis venerates the new as the true sublime, this 
writer's chivalry is for the old and outmoded. The 
domain of Fontagre has played its part, and has nothing 
left to do but expire. Through the eyes of a boy-cousin we 
see its death-agony. But though it must collapse, it 
will never yield; wrong-headed, earthily robust, and 
feudal to the last gasp, it goes down with colours flying. 

This feudal vigour is embodied in the old Marquise 
Elia. Her men are washed out—amiable dimnesses ; 
but she is a fighter. All her life she hag done battle 
and all in vain ; because she will not take money seriously. 
The Fontagres never do. When in need, they borrow 
and forget about it till the next time. And so the mort- 
gages have piled up, to the point of back-breaking. Yet 
even now the situation might be saved. The heir has 
married a rich man's daughter, and M. Ladureau is willing, 
even anxious, to help. Unluckily, the Marquise and 
Odette are at daggers drawn. Odette, the alien, the 
parvenu, the bloodless child of convention, thinks her 
in-laws vulgar, and resentfully despises their way of 
life. And, of course, the Marquise has responded with 
heart and soul, and treats the battle as a major issue. 
She thinks it far more vital to insult M. Ladureau than 
to secure his money. And that's the end. 

Not quite, for the domain collapses in a sudden out- 
burst of melodrama, apocalyptic but perhaps a shade 
out of keeping. When I call the piety a drawback, | 
mean the author has been more solicitous to display his 
heroine, and describe the manners of Fontagre, than to 
make a story of them; whereas the story ought to be 
doing the work. Still, it is a curious and vivid picture. 

‘* The Sea Chase,’’ by Andrew Geer (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), 
is all story, of the kind that cries out for filming. The 
German tramp steamer Ergensirasse has been caught at 
Sydney by the outbreak of World War Il. Or almost 
caught ; the order to escape arrives just in time. And yet 
with no coal, without a coal port nearer than Valparaiso, 
what chance is there of running the blockade? But Karl 
Ehrlich is resolved to do it. He wants to get back into the 
navy ; his career was spoilt by a “ political blunder " after 
the last war. If he can bring the old ship home, right across 
the world, under the noses of the British, all will be well again 

How he nearly does it, in the teeth of what obstacles, 
1 shall not attempt to describe. Of course he is com- 
pletely ruthless ; if they dare to flag, his own men become 
the enemy. And it is just this scorn of feeling, this 
strong-man attitude, that finally destroys him. The 


murder of unarmed fishermen, which Lieutenant Napier can't forget : the death of Walther 
Stemme, which his friend Adolph can't forgive—these wreck the Ergenstrasse within 
The girl might have been spared, but all the rest is good stuff. 
“ The Skeleton in the Clock,’’ by Carter Dickson (Heinemann ; gs. 6d.), grips rather slowly. 
We have at once the ever-bouncing H.M., young 
Martin Drake's reunion with his lost Jenny, a plan for ghost-seeing in the execution-shed of a 
disused prison, and finally the clock itself — that grim and unexplained relic. 
general convergence upon Fleet House, which is next door to the prison, and at which, twenty 


years ago, there was a nasty accident or “ supernatural murder.” 
Indeed, the plate is so full as to confuse the 


* spitting distance " of home. 


Not for want of action or exuberance. 


dients, with the great H.M. to season them all. 
appetite. 





























But when we get well away, the thrills are first-class. 


CHESS NOTES 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 
AY 1 be a little more technical this week? Here is 
a game from the recent tournament at Heidelberg 
which I found most interesting, although I lost. 
Q.G.D., Meran Defence. 


White Black White Black 
B. H. Woop P.Scumipt B.H. Woop  P. Scumipt 
1. P-Q4 P-Q4 7. P-Ks5 P-KR3 
2. P-QB4 P-QB3 8. B-R4 P-Kt4 
3. Kt-KB3 Kt-KB3 9. KtxKKtP Px Kt 
4. Kt-B3 P-K3 10. Bx KtP QKt-Q2 
5. B-Kts PxP 11, Px Kt 
6. P-K4 P-QKt4 


This opening is one made famous by the game Denker- 
Botvinnik in the great U.S.A.-U.S.S.R. radio match. 
The standard move now is 11. P-KKt3, but I wished to 
try something new. 

88... « p aeRO 

A game between Cruz and Sousa Mendes, Rio de 
Janeiro 1943 continued 11. ...B-QKt2; 12. Q-B3! 
Q-Kt3 ; 13. Q-K3, Castles. Reuben Fine points out that 
13. Castles | is even stronger. 

12. Q-B3 B-K2 
13. KtxP 

The simpler 13. Qx Pch, B-Q2 ; 14. Q-R6 or 14. Q-B3 
may be even better. 

38. 0 0 o PERI? 

After some forty-five minutes’ thought, Black resolved 
to burn his boats behind him, because if 13. ...Q-R4ch ; 
14. K-Q1, Qx Kt; 15. BxKt, QxP; 16. QxPch, 
K moves; 17. Bx Bch, KxB; 18. Q-B5ch, followed by 
19. R-QB1 would leave White with a won game. 

The simplest answer to 13. ... R-QKtr would be 
14. Kt-B3! after which Black will lose more pawns. 

14.Q*R B-Ktsch 
15. K-K2 
In the uncomfortable situation of White’s king, Black 
has lasting compensation for the material sacrificed 
15... . Castles 
16. R-Q1 
If 16. Q-B3, attempting to force 
.QxP; 17. Qx Kt, Q0-Q6 mate! 
36... . P-Kq! 


16. ... B-Ka2 


17. Q-B6 
Not, of course, 17. PP? ? 
queen, 


B-Ktsch winning White's 


BJ. «oe PxP 
Whether it is sound or not, Black must go on sacrificing, 
for a retreat such as 17. ...B-K2 would be fatal. 
18. Qx Kt 
Avoiding a nasty trap. On the face of it, 18. Bx Kt is 
the preferable way to capture, but it would allow 
18. ... R-Kich; 19. K-B3, B-Kt2!! and wins. 
18. R-Kich 
19. K-B3 B-K2 
20. RxXP?? ° 
I analysed 20. QxQP, B-Ktach ; 21. K-Kt3, B-Q3ch, 
but overlooked the resource 22. K-Rq now, thinking 
22. Qx B, Qx Bch (and wins) forced. 
After 20. QxQP, Black's best is 20....B-—Ktach ; 
21. K-Kt3, BxB; 22. QxQ, after which Black felt he 


had positional compensation for his material minus (the 
exchange and a pawn), but I rather doubt it. 
thought the text-move good enough . . . 


White 






B-Kt2ch 





but now finds unexpected difficulties in the end-game. 
The intended 23. K-K2 allows 23. ...B-KB3 forcing 
24. P-QKt3 and adding to Black's existing advantages 
(two powerful bishops, far better development) a passed 
pawn. The text-move, however, puts the king into a 
mating net, which Black handles with rare skill to produce 
an unexpectedly quick finish. 


23. B-Bach 26. B-Q4 K-Kt3 
24. K-R3 P-B4 27. P-B4 Bx BP 
25. Bx RP K-B2 28. P-KKt3 B-K6 


White resigns. 


EEE 


which effort for the commonweal, to the end that all may be served, must be the guiding 
motive.” The three books are, respectively, ‘‘ The Conservative Party,"’ by Nigel Birch, M.P., 
“The Liberal Party,” by R. J. Cruikshank, and “ The Labour Party,'’ by William 

Glenvil Hall, M.P. (Collins; 5s. each). 

the past performances, the present tasks and the future aspirations of the three parties. 
Finally, as an antidote to all these accounts of slaughter and strife, there comes a 
handsomely produced volume of “ Sermons by Monsignor Knox,"’ edited by Evelyn Waugh 

| (The Dropmore Press ; £2 2s.). 

| fame of the preacher. Yet the sermon remains a classic literary form, long anterior to 
In selecting the eleven examples for the present volume he has 


And then a 


All the delightful old ingre- 
the essay or the novel. 


| 
| 
K. Jonn. | 















made a purely personal choice : but few will cavil at that. 


ashore under the very noses of the enemy. And if there 
were thrills while doing the job on land, there were still 
ugly risks awaiting them on their return. The swimmer— 
for not even the canoe dare approach too close to the 
shore—could easily miss his colleague in the canoe; 
and then when back in that cockleshell craft the parent 
submarine had still to be located before the moon rose 
or dawn came to disclose their presence to watchful, 
hostile eyes. The men who engaged in these hazardous 
surveys were technically expert soldiers and sailors, and 
half the proceeds of the sale of the book are to be 
divided between the Royal Navy and Army Commandos 
Benevolent Funds. They should benefit handsomely. 

Included in the risks attendant on the work of C.O.P.P. 
were minefields which had to be negotiated by the sub- 
marines. Ralph Neville, telling of one such experience, 
is not ashamed to say: “‘ My knees felt weak and I sat 
down on one of the bunks in Mike’s mess ; my shirt and 
trousers clung to me with the sweat that poured off me, 
due to the heat and the thought of those sinister black 
shapes which might even now be scraping along the hull 
of the submarine.” Captain J. S. Cowie, R.N., sees 
the matter from the opposite approach. His book, 
‘Mines, Minelayers and Minelaying *’ (Oxford University 
Press ; 18s.), gives us the history of these lethal weapons, 
looks into the future with them and, for the benefit of 
Ralph Neville and other naval men, calculates the 
mathematical chances of a ship striking a mine. The 
pioneer of underwater attack was an American, David 
Bushnell, who built a one-man submarine intended to 
explode a “‘ magazine" of gunpowder against the side 
of an enemy vessel, but the first moored contact-mine was 
invented by another American, Robert Fulton, in 1810. 
It is a long stretch from Fulton's copper case loaded 
with roo lb. of powder to the magnetic and other special 
mines of the last war, all of which Captain Cowie describes, 
together with the means adopted to nullify their use. 

Modern warfare has linked the mine with the aero- 
plane. According to Captain Cowie the advent of aircraft 
as minelayers rendered traffic in waters nominally under 
enemy control far more vulnerable to minelaying attack. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the majority of the 
casualties inflicted on the enemy in the last war were 
due to mines laid by aircraft, and a high proportion due 
to those laid by Bomber Command. In his third volume 
of “ The Royal Air Force in the World War '’ (Harrap ; 
15s.), Captain Norman Macmillan, M.C., A.F.C., has 
something to say about this aspect of the great work 
of the R.A.F. This is the penultimate volume of what 
will be a most valuable history when completed. It 
deals with operations in North and East Africa, the 
Mediterranean, Italy and the Balkans from June 1940 
to the conclusion of hostilities in those areas. It conse- 
quently includes the epic of Malta and the crippling of 
the Italian Fleet, and we see how the air might of the 
Allies went from strength to strength until, at the close 
of the fighting in Italy, there was in the Mediterranean 
Allied Air Force a truly international force drawn from 
at least ten nations: 45 British squadrons, 23$ South 
African, 9 Italian, 5 French, 4 Australian, 3 Greek, 
2 Polish, 2 Yugoslav, 1 Canadian and 1 Rhodesian. 

From the personal angle, Major-General Sir Howard 
Kippenberger, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. and Bar, writes 
attractively of his experiences from the time he was 
given command of a New Zealand Battalion shortly after 
the outbreak of war in 1939 to the day at Cassino when 
he stepped on a ihine which blew off one foot and com- 
pelled the amputation of the dther. He has plenty to 
write about : Greece, Crete, Sidi Rezegh, the desert with 
Alamein, Tripoli and Tunis, then Italy, from the Sangro 
and the Orsogna battles to Cassino. “‘ Infantry Brigadier "’ 
(Oxford University Press ; 21s.) is a candid book. There 
is an account of a platoon that refused to go into action, 
and another of how the writer gave one of his officers a 
dressing-down in the presence of Prince Peter of Greece, 
with the result that the officer asked to be relieved of his 
command, and Sir Howard apologised. 

Passing from the clash of arms to the clash of party 
politics, much that has happened in the recent past lends 
force to the saying of Montesquieu that political liberty 
is to be found only in moderate governments. We pride 
ourselves on that liberty in this country; yet in one of 
three books dealing with our main political parties we 
find British Socialism described as “an attempt to set 
up an authoritarian economy without the use of force.” 
In another it is stated that “ there are increasing numbers 
of people in this country who are unhappy at the drift 
towards the total State and yet have no faith in Con- 
servatism.” And in the third the assertion is made 
that “a new social order cannot be created by legislation 
alone . . . a new outlook will have to be cultivated in 


Together they constitute a readable survey of 


As Mr. Waugh says, ours is not a propitious age for the 


W. R. Catverr. 
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EVENTS ON LAND AND WATER, AND IN THE AIR; 


FROM GIBRALTAR TO NEW 
MR, EDWARD 


Mr. Edward Alicard, a thirty 
voyage from Gibraltar alone 


THE FIRST OF A NEW DESTROYERS LAUNCHED 
AT WALLSEND-ON-TYNE : DARING. 
On August 10, H.M.S. Daring, from which a new class of large destroyers 
takes its name, was launched from the yard of Swan, Hunter and Wigham 
Richardson at Wallsend-on-Tyne by Mrs. Leonard Hali, daughter-in-law 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty. who was also present 


CLASS OF LARGE 
H.M.S, 


430 m.p.h. and at altitudes up to 36,500 ft. 


SOLD “OWING TO CRIPPLING TAXATION AND DEATH DUTIES " APTER BEING IN THE 
LUTTRELL FAMILY SINCE 1376: DUNSTER CASTLE, SOMERSET, SEEN FROM THE VILLAGE. 


Historic Dunster Castle, in Somerset, which was sold to the Luttrell family in 1376 and has since been 


to the Bristol Channel. The purchasers are Ashdale Land and 
photograph the old Yarn Market can be seen in the centre of the road, and (left) the Luttrell Arms Inn 


ALLCARD, WHO 


nearly all the way, using a small auxiliary engine only in emergencies 
was knocked unconscious by a pulley which struck him on the head, but when he came to the boat was still on her course. 
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IN WHICH 
ALLCARD. 


YACHT HE 


EDWARD 


20-FT. 
MR. 


TILLER 
THE 


THE 
CROSSED 


YORK IN EIGHTY-ONE DAYS: OF HIS 
MADE THE VOYAGE ALONE. ATLANTIC : 
“four-year-old naval architect from London, arrived in New York on August 10 after an‘ eighty-one-day 


in a 29-ft. yacht, the 7Jemptress. He is reported to have made the voyage—5000 miles—under sail 
He was followed by sharks all the way. On one occasion he 


A le a eT * 
wy 


A VIEW OF THE DE HAVILLAND 


THE FIRST JET-PROPELLED AIR-LINER IN THE WORLD: 
SOUTHERN ENGLAND. 


COMET PASSENGER AIR-LINER IN FLIGHT OVER 
The de Havilland Come? air-liner, powered by four de Havilland Ghost gas turbines, is the first jet-pro elled 
air-liner in the world. Flight trials started on July 27 and by August 10 the aircraft had made fourteen flights 


totalling fifteen hours. These flights have been c with handling characteristics at true speeds up to 
Fourteen Comets are on order for the British main air-line -orporations 


and two for development work. 


UP BY HIS FATHER IN 1939: MR. DONALD CAMPBELL 


ON A TRIAL RUN ON CONISTON WATER, 
a world’s water-speed record on Coniston Water of 141°74 m.p.h. 
‘ing his father’s record and has taken the veteran Bluebird // 
ti4 
h.p.. 


THE RECORD SET 
TAKING &L URD il. 


In 1999 the late Sir Malcolm Campbell set u 

His son, Mr. Donald Campbell, is now chal 

to Coniston Water. In trials on August I! he reached a speed of 120 m.p.h., but conditions on A 

were not good enough for any attempt to be made on the record. The 2-ton Siwebird //. develops 
and the wood and aluminium hull is filled with ping-pong balis. 


CHALLENGING 
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THE “BRISTOL” c-LITRE SALOON 













































































































































_ tot wht *. bighee cless cars. 
eee Jeader among Britain's b'9 
tablished visellas® 
LSS es 
= — > an High perlormance combined with superb handling quelines 
SSS SSS ee 
—=<— 
——$_~ make the “Bristol” 
——— _ of 8 car of particular ®ppeal to those able to 
en 
SSS ry 
mene Mand "PPreciate the liner j 
——= recommend seUFe8 OF fast oy 
————_—_—= ing. 
== 
at CASTROL 
Se 
ss SSSS=> 
==> 
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— Address Sales Enquiries to: 


THE CAR DIVISION OF THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY LIMITED, BRISTOL, ENGLAND 





EVERY BRITISH CAR MAKER APPROVES CASTROL 


“Tecan 
always stop,” 
she said. T'hen— 












4 (ys) 
/ 


ROLLS -ROYCE 
a oy A iy oe 


AUDLEY HOLSE 


The chances are, your brakes aren't as 
good as you think. They wear down and 
lose adjustment so gradually that you 
don’t notice—until, one day, you need to 
stop QUICKLY .. . and can’t. 

Don’t risk a smash. Have your brakes 
tested. It only takes 5 minutes if your 
garage uses the Ferodo Brake Meter. 
Generally, adjustment restores full brake- 
power. But if new linings are needed, when did your garage last 
there is a correct Ferodo grade for your test your brakes? Garages 
car, to give safe, smooth stops and the displaying this sign use the 














C “onsull us for delails longest possible wear. It pays to reline accurate Ferodo Meter. Write 

f eal ied play 3 s before brake-drums are damaged. for address of your nearest. 
Test your brakes when you change TTT 
your oil—every 2,000-3,000 miles stavict 











FERODO LIMITED, CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH 4 Member of the Turner & Newall Organisetion 
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Beetle moulding powder —a product of B.1.P. research —gives 
high ‘ non-tracking ’ properties to electrical mouldings such as 


the white buffer block of this G.E.C. telephone relay. 










Every time you lift a telephone GE 


receiver you bring into operation a a 
’ , > 


telephone relay. The buffer block is an 


integral part of the relay, positioning 
the springsets which perform the b u 
necessary circuit switching. The block 


must insulate, and must retain its shape 


under all operating conditions. It must g © © a 


also resist ‘ tracking ’— the formation 
of a conducting track between the 
springs, due to dust, etc. The General Electric Co. Ltd. of England uses buffer 
blocks moulded in Beetle — thousands of them weekly — in the manufacture 
of relays for telephone exchanges at home and abroad, for railway signalling equipment 


and for the radio industry. If you have a use for Beetle products, large or small, electrical or otherwise, 


bring a relay into operation — now. Lift the receiver and dial Gerrard 7971, the telephone number of . . 


RS , S 
< B o | 
RS Ye 

\ , A 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LIMITED 
1 Argyll Street, London, W.1 


P. 





‘BEETLE’ is a trade mark registered in Great Britain and in most countries of the world 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF AN INDUSTRY 


Genius for invention is inherent in the British people. it was to emphasise the 
richness of this heritage in the fields of Science that !.C.I. told the story of Britain's 
scientific pathfinders and pioneers from A.D. 841 in a series of announcements 
“* Ancestors of an Industry.” 

The present series brings the record up to date by describing some of the 
outstanding British chemical achievements of modern times. Many of these have 
been the genesis of new products and processes, and thereby given fresh vigour 
to the nation's industries. 

Such achievements are sometimes the brilliant discoveries of inspired individuals 
but more often they are the work of teams of research chemists co-operating on 
a given task. That Britain has made sufficient chemical discoveries to justify this 
series is encouraging proof—if proof were needed—that the old spirit of enter- 
prise and initiative is still alive. The record of British chemical achievement over 
the past 30 years can stand comparison with that of any other nation. 
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! 
£ Dewar’? 


ombines its own 


face lotion * ‘White Label 


SCOTCH WHISKY 









and so shave 


L all of us | 


Why is an Ingramshave different ? 





The rich billowy lather contains 
an after-shave lotion with a before- 
shave action. Your skin is protected 
against razor scrape. Ingram’s is the 
cream you've been hoping for. Cool 
and smooth. In tubes everywhere. 





A-A-A-AH! MYERS 
AND GINGER ALE 
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The wonder watch that 
defies the elements 


HERE IS the Rolex Oyster, first and most 
famous waterproof wrist-watch in the world. 
How was such a watch made a reality ? It 
was the result of years of experiment by , gorex ovster 


Rolex artists and technicians. Imagine these — »rist-watch. Tested for 
a ieee : . 23 _years both in peace 
men’s excitement when, in 1927, Miss gag war, Rolex Oysters 


Mercedes Gleitze, a London stenographer, are today worn by bun- 
startled the world by swimming the English Goh ff Gomme 
men and women inevery 
Channel wearing . . . a Rolex Oyster ! climate and contine:t 
This achievement meant that Rolex Bs, 
had perfected their unique waterproof- ; 
ing method — the self-sealing action 
of one metallic surface upon another. 
It permanently protects the movement's 
accuracy against dirt and moisture. No 
wonder the Rolex Oyster is famous the 
world over! Rolex Oysters are obtain- 
able at leading jewellers only. A small 
number of ladies’ models is now 
available. 
IMPORTANT : To ensure that your 
Oyster remains completely waterproof, 
please see that the crown is screwed 
down tightly after winding. 





ROLEX 


Leaders in fashion and precision 





}. & E. ATKINSON LTD., 24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, w.! 


x 
aec 176 g9es"e0 


— 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (H. WILSDORF, Governing Director) 


AUT OT O RUT ON ORR UZ AM UU UOT UU) 
= ( KS 5:6. = 
> iS GY | 
= By Appes = 
cuwnat& PALMERS Agen eo = 


Huntlen 
& Palmers 


the first name you think of tn 








NiNiNINiAINIAN 


ININIAINIATAN 


HONTE > t 





Marre 
Biscuits 


S 
VANMANAA ANN ANANIA NIN NINN NINIAINIDIATS 


A'NINININININININININININIAINININ' 


NINANIN' 
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MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICE 
32/4 per bette 

















In 1876 Alexander 
Grahame Bell's voice, 
carried over a wire 
from one room to 
» another, signalised the 
“  guecess of his experi- 
ments and the inven- 
tion of the telephone. 
Amongst the many 





benefits accruing from this speedy means of communica- 
tion is a system developed by INTERFLORA, an international 
organisation of florists. 

Any Interflora florist . . . you'll know him by the Winged 
Mercury emblem displayed on his window . . . will gladly 
explain this unique service which enables you to greet your 
friends in any part of the world in a novel and delightful 
way, with FRESH Flowers. 













When your holiday fun is overshadowed by headaches, 
acid indigestion, or other everyday ills, Alka-Seltzer 
soon puts you on the sunny side again. First it relieves 
pain — extra fast. Then it neutralises excess acid, often 
the root of your distress. Try it! Millions sold yearly. 

















| : 





But we need 
YOUR HELP 


for 


Book your place in the sun 
at the 


CAVENDISI 


NOBODY’S CHILD pt or 
Increased Income PP 
Urgently Needed 
7 t - > 
EASTBOURNE A VOLUNTARY | SOCIETY When calling at these Canadian Ports 
, HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL 
A de luxe Hotel on the Grand Parade, Gifts gratefully received by the QUEBEC - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA 


where you will find comfort, warmth 
and perfect service. Excellent cuisine. 
Private bathrooms. Central heating 
throughout and telephones in every 
room. P. Churchman, Manager. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND British Consols or 


CHILDREN’S “EXP ” 
SOCIETY EXPORT ‘cigarettes 


Telephone: Eastbourne 2740. 5,000 Now N OUR passenger and crew use. 


ae | = ase! MAC DONALD'S — SINCE 1858 





x.y ae ?) 














Se —— 
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...the Barclays Group can help 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


With a coast to coast network of correspondent banks, a 


New York office of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial ENTENTE CORDIALE 


and Overseas), and a representative in San Francisco 
covering the West Coast, we can: “I fear that the 





customs | sets on the British Railways.” 


jet information for you on United States markets ; : : 

@ Get information for you on United States markets ; officer at Dover became some- °F tee Dies a hin Ghost. ae ihe 

@ Introduce you to agents who can handle your goods; hat heated ® : 5 ’ 

@ Provide all the necessary banking services. WARES Bene. French say, Let us unravel our- 
selves! The noise runs that in 


. gate the buffet the thirst-quenching 
heated as the Paris taxi-driver , iff “ne 


juice of the lime which calls 
to whom you offered an old | } y ae P re 
' . itself Rose’s ts placed at the dis- 





‘*He did indeed! Almost as 


IN CANADA 
Barclays Bank (Canada), a Canadian Chartered Bank, 
with branches in Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver offers 


the same services. lottery ticket in part-payment.” ; ' 2” 

: | position of the clrents. 

: 

IN THE UNITED KINGDOM ‘Speaking of heat, thiscarri- | ‘Vive le Southern Region! 
Ask any Branch Manager of Barclays Bank Limited to age is not exactly temperate. A little gin with our Rose’s, 
explain to you how easily exporters can make use of these It appears that the sun never | hein?” 
facilities, or write direct to 54 Lombard Street, London, 
E.C.3. ROSE’S Lime Juice 





makes thirst worth while 


THE BARCLAYS GROUP OF BANKS 
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and 
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footwear with 
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can dae 








| Don’t look now, darling, but you see that man with the 


Pimm’s ... Well, the one just supervising the barman putting ‘MALAYAN pyc 


9 | 
PATON S | the Borage into his Pimm’s . .. Darling, what did they teach 1946 VICTORY & PEACE 
7 8c. RED 


a J /, you at school? Borage — this green stuff here — it’s what makes | | prepaneo ror USE BUT NOT ISSUED 
y 4 a ° 6 . m ° . Owing to the uncertainty prevailing at the time 
FVMOC ANCE C0b your Pimm’s more refreshing. Too clever of it to actually im- || over the status of the Malayan Vers icories, the 

° ate in obtaining a few of these stamps and 
prove the most heavenly drink on earth... What about what | si oa ras ont sxsw ted, mutilated, 


LAC ES . , . perfect mint copies, which we are able to offer 
_ man? Darling, you're wandering —_—Wemakeit fromsuave Londondistilled payee 


gin, hard-to-get liqueurs from France 


’ WALLACE’S 32-PAGE MONTHLY BULLETIN 
and Holland and, of course, a certain Goachnen @008 san on commen 


-hawe @ por spare v something. You add bottled lemonade 
>) | oe. and ice, top with borage, and you have OH A WALLA‘ f 
the most heavenly drink on earth & 


Wm Paton Ltd « Johnstone * Scotiand 7/94. 0LD BROAD ST. LONDON. E.C.2 | ST 7/_94.0LD BROAD ST. LONDON. E.C.2 | £.C.2 














CONDITIONS OF SALE = SUPPLY.- I ica t to the following conditions, namely that it sll not, t the written consent of the publisher first gen, be 
re ‘ i of by wa f Tra xcept at the full retail price of 2s., and that it shall not be ty tew old, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilatec 
ins mS : thorised r by wa t Trade ufixed to or as part of any publication or adve artising, erary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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Sams CAMBRIDGE the Centre of Scientific Research 


GOING 

FOR 
INCREASED 
PRODUCTION? 


Let us look at your packaging first 


When you get down to this question of increased productivity 





it’s amazing what you can achieve. For instance, although it’s 
at the tail-end of your production line, take a look at your 
packaging. In our experience as the leading suppliers of multi- 
wall sacks to British industry, there are few packaging plants 
which cannot be made more productive. We offer a complete 


packaging service and willingly we will advise on every 





aspect of your packaging arrangements — layout, handling, 
conveying, weighing, filling and the best form of pack for 
your product. This service, of which many of the largest firms A Gee 


in the Kingdom have availed themselves, is yours for the asking. Table Radiogram 


Pye Model 49TG, 


MEDWAY io eae 
for the astonishingly 
PACKAGING SERVICE low price of 
MEDWAY) £37.9.7. tax paid. 


pac KAGING | 


service} MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LIMITED 
eee Larkfield, Nr. Maidstone, Kent 




















PYE LIMITED ° RADIO w . CAMBRIDGE 
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GREEN LIGHT 


A zealous young golfer called Kerr 

Who was going round much below perr, 
Exclaimed : * Yes, indeed, 
I’ve good reason for speed : 

Four Square Green’s to be had in the berr !” 


Four Square Green is the famous 
Empire-de-luxe Mixture. Blended 


by hand from choice empire-grown 

STRUCTURAL STEELWORK 
Structural steelwork for a modern 
power station reaches 100 to 130 ft. 
into the air. Working at such heights 


unusually slow burning, cool to more men fix in position great boiler 
drums and pipework, huge coal bun- 


kers, coal conveyors, and much other 


smoke and with a pleasant aroma. power plant and equipment. 
K FOR AND WHAT IT MEANS 


Matured Virginia Four Square Red = (4/54d. oz.) 2 ; ’ . ; in 
Original Mixture Four Square Blue (4/5}d. oz.) HOUSANDS OF TONS of machin- | installing new plant in 43 existing 


Cut Cake Four Square Yellow (414d. oz.) ery and equipment go to make | stations. 40% more electric 
Empire Mixture Four Square Green (4 14d. 07.) a modern power station. All must | power in 4 years is the target. 
Dise Cut Curlies Four Square Purple (4 14d. oz.) be strongly and rigidly supported ; 
Ready Rubbed Navy Cut Four Square Brown (4, 14d. 02.) and powerful cranes are needed to 
(in 1 oz. foil packets, 2 oz. and 4 oz. Vacuum Tins) move into position loads up to 
150 tons. 


British Electricity are building 
38 new power stations and are 


BY DOBIE PAUSLEY 


Virginia and Oriental tobaccos, it is 








BRITISH 
ELECTRICITY 
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